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A COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL COURSE IN ENGLISH 
FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH - Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
By Inez M. Ahles and Mary Lawlor 


Each of these two books consists of a full and varied program completely covering instruction in 
oral and written expression, prose and poetry appreciation, vocabulary building, library instruc- 
tion, silent reading, spelling, functional grammar, and complete tests on all. Text, workbook, speller 
—three books in one! A most economical plan! 


¢ ¢ 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE — Grade Seven and Grade Eight 


By Rudolph W. Chamberlain 
(Author of BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books One, Two, 
Three, and Four—for the last four years of high school) 
These two books provide rich and varied experience through and with literature. Excellent selec- 
tions, augmented by inspiring biographical sketches, attractive illustrations, stimulating sugges- 
tions for activities, and guides for further reading, mark these books as the foremost in their field. 








STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grades Seven and Eight, and BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, 
Grades Seven and Eight, completely meet the requirements of An Experience Curriculum in English, the 
epoch-making report of the National Council of Teachers of English. Teachers using these two Iroquois 
series are assured of following the best of modern trends. No other English books are needed for 
Grades Seven and Eight. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 














































HELPS KEEP TEETH 
CLEAN AND STRONG 


FOUR FACTORS that help teeth are: 
I. Right Food —and this includes milk. 


2. Chewing Exercise —and this includes 
chewing a stick of gum for five to ten 
minutes twice a day. 


3. Keeping Teeth Clean — try chewing 
gum as well as using the tooth brush. 

4. Keeping Teeth in Repair — by frequent 
visits to the dentist. 


There is a reason, a time and place for 


Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH FORMS BASIS OF OUR 
ADVERTISING... .NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 


ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
R-54 
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IN HEALTH EDUCATION | and recommendations of the Joint Com- 


| mittee on Health Problems in Education 
! of the National Education Association 
and the American Medical Association. 


A PIONEER SERIES | Books that conform te the Qadians: 


NOW WE ARE GROWING 60 cents : 


ADVENTURES 


} 
|| IN ! 
| KEEPING FIT 72 cents 


Lr TIN | BLAZING THE TRAIL 80 cents | 
G | HOW WE LIVE 80 cents | 

} 

| 








1 Listed for the schools of Philadelphia, | 
Gw9 | ‘ ; 
| Boston, Washington, Chicago, and New- | 
| ark. | 
i} 
By Thomas D. Wood | Cw9 
| , | ) | / 
Marion O. Lerrigo Nina B. Lamkin | THOMAS NELSON and SONS 
| Thurman B. Rice Anette M. Phelan _| 381 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Te  ammaeerrnnat nas: - 
An Essential Part of Every 


Junior High School Program 
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HEALTH AND SAFETY SERIES 





(Brownell-Ireland-SiegI-Giles-Towne) 


Hi Modern Content | | 

G Based on extensive investigations of courses | OUR BUSINESS LIFE | 
| 
| 


of study and modern point of view on health 
teaching. Selected carefully with reference By LLOYD L. JONES 
to experiences and needs of the pupil. 


Ik. ¢ 
Strong Motivation 
jes Gi . r . A balanced program that supplies the knowledge needed | 
me wives the pupil a real interest in health prac- for the consumer; the knowledge and training needed for 
tices, and a clear understanding of the facts the producer or business worker. | 
back of health rules. Interesting previews, | 
ton ‘d d rn f h i | First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSINESS LIFE has | 
ng . ” y = es, an ee or eac unit already been adopted by hundreds of schools in all parts of 
stimulate interest and guide study. | the country. OUR BUSINESS LIFE is leading the way in | 
nt - crystallizing thought in the field of social-business education. 
en Progressive Development | 
a ‘ ee & Writ S$ ice 
Gradual transition from health as an indi- rite our nearest office 
for vidual problem of the pupil to health as a JAF GR CORTE SOY. 
problem of community and state, and from * 


pupil’s own experiences to scientific knowledge 


ge about health and safety. Th e GREGG 
RE RAND MSNALLY & CO. | PUBLISHING COMPANY 


111 Eighth Avenue | NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
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SUMMER 
SESSIONS 


for 


Begin June 28 ...close August 6, 1937 


Teachers requiring credits 
for purpose of certification, 
or who are candidates for 
degrees will find the pro- 
gram of courses for sum- 
mer sessions at Temple 
University ideally adapted 
to their needs. Send today 
for complete catalog, and 
booklet of recreational in- 
terests afforded. Classes 
commence June 28th and 
close August 6th. 





Address Office 
of the Registrar, 
Broad Street and 
Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


EMPLE UNIVERSITY 


IN PHILADELPHIA 




















BEAVER COLLEGE 
Summer Session * June 22-Aug. 3, 1937. | 
Combine Study and Pleasure | 


COURSES: Liberal Arts; Secondary, Commer- | 
cial, Elementary, Kindergarten and Primary 
Education; Fine Arts; Music; Certification | 
Privileges. | 

OUTSTANDING FACULTY, well-equipped lab- |} 
oratories, and class rooms. 


CAMPUS: Exceptionally beautiful. Residence 
in Grey Towers (a copy of Alnwich Castle, 
England). Golf course, tennis courts, swim-_ | 
ming pool, gymnasium, social events. 


LOCATION: Twenty minutes to advantages of 
Philadelphia, art galleries, historical places, | 
libraries, museums, Planetarium, Robin Hood _ | 
Dell concerts, etc. Convenient for trips to At- 
lantic City, Pocono Mountains, New York City, 
and other vacation centers. 

For information and catalogue, address ih 
Director of Summer Session 4 


Beaver College 


Moderate Rates Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 








THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions—1937 
IDEAL FOR SUMMER STUDY AND RECREATION 


*Inter-Session *Main Session *Post-Session 


June 8 to June 25 June 28 to August 6 August 9 to August 27 


@ Professional and academic credits needed for certifi- 
cation or degrees may be selected from a program of four 
hundred and fifty undergraduate and graduate courses. 


@ Well-qualified teaching staff. Excellent living accom- 
modations. Plays, Lectures, Dances, Sings, Picnics, Swim- 
ming, Tennis, Golf and other recreational features. 

Low Expenses 


*Students may register for any session, combina- 
tion of sessions, or approved parts of sessions. 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS: DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

















UNIVERSITY 
OF 
PITTSBURGH 


Sesquicentennial Year 














1937 SUMMER SESSIONS 


Preliminary 
June 7 - - June 18 


Pre-Two Weeks 
June 21 - - July 2 
Regular (Six Weeks) 
July 7 - - August 13 


Post-Two Weeks 
August 16 - - August 27 


Also branch sessions at Johnstown and Erie. 
Evening and Eight Weeks Science Courses, 
Surveying Camp, and Lake Laboratory. 


For bulletins and information 
Address the Director 
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Tenure 


State Superintendent Lester K. Ade is entitled to high praise for preparing, 
sponsoring, and securing the enactment of the administration bill on Teacher 
Tenure, known as S. B. 369 by Dr. Mundy of Luzerne County. The votes on 
this bill were significant: The Senate, March 10, 40 to 2; The House, April 5, 
171 to 21. The Senate concurred in the amendments made in the House with 
only one opposing vote. Governor George H. Earle signed the bill April 6, 
and it became immediately operative as Act 52 of the 1937 General Assembly. 


Dr. Ade was able to secure administration support, without which the bill 


could 


not have been enacted into law. Certain “grand claimers” are endeavoring to 
make capital of the passage of the Tenure bill, but facts are stubborn things; 
and the facts are that Dr. Ade and the professional groups of educational workers 
succeeded in securing the enactment of Act 52 in spite of ill-advised activity 


of certain high pressure groups. 
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Used in 4100 places this year, this scientifically This popular three-book series contains all the k 
planned, cumulative language program for grades features for effective English teaching in the junior I 
II through VIII is in harmony with the fundamental — high school. Usage, grammar, oral and written com- 
principles of the Experience Curriculum in English. position, word-study, spelling and reading are all te 
Every language need of the pupil is anticipated and presented with abundant drill. The three books ‘ 
adequately met. A three-book or a book-a-grade are I. Guidance in Expression. II. Effective Com- t] 
edition, with an optional book available for the munication. III. English in School, Home, and Com- C 
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Write for free copy of Reprint Booklet A. 
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Pennsylvania Teachers Attain Tenure 


HE administration tenure measure, Senate Bill 369 by 

Senator Mundy, Luzerne County, was signed by 
Governor Earle on Tuesday afternoon, April 6, and be- 
comes Act 52 of the 1937 legislative session. 

Thus has been added to the educational history of Penn- 
sylvania another epoch-making event. The service and 
worth of the teacher have at last been recognized. Freedom 
and security are guaranteed in the teaching processes. The 
teacher has been emancipated from many fears and forces 
that hampered her full professional service. 

The teacher has, in addition, been extended a challenge 
to justify the confidence of the executive administration of 
this Commonwealth in her. This confidence and challenge 
can only be fulfilled by service to childhood far beyond any 
that has prevailed thus far. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association extends its 
congratulations to Governor Earle; Senator Mundy, sponsor 
of the measure; David Lawrence, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic State Committee; Hon. Frank W. Ruth, chairman of 
the Senate Education Committee; Hon. Harry J. Brown- 
field, chairman of the House Education Committee; Lester 
K. Ade, Superintendent of Public Instruction, and other 
leaders of the administration who were so largely respon- 
sible for the enactment of this legislation. It likewise ex- 
tends its appreciation to the many members of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association and others who supported 
the measure and interpreted its meaning to members of the 
General Assembly to the end that favorable support was 
given to it. 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association has sought 
for a number of years to correct unjust and unethical prac- 
tices which prevailed throughout the State in employment 
and dismissal procedures. The Continuing Contract Act 
sponsored by our Association and enacted into law in 1929 
was a beginning. It has been evident, however, because of 
the violations of this act by means of wholesale dismissals 
that additional legislation was necessary. 

In the 1935 session of the General Assembly two tenure 


bills of major significance were considered. One of these 
was Senate Bill 1384 by Senator Chapman of Warren 
County, sponsored by our Association. The other was 
House Bill 1561 by Representative Harkins of Allegheny 
County. Senate Bill 1384 passed the Senate and the House. 
House Bill 1561 passed the House. Failure to secure tenure 
legislation in 1935 was due to lack of agreement on certain 
amendments that had been added to the Chapman Bill in 
the House. 

Continuing the work for tenure legislation, Mary B. 
McAndrew, President of the PSEA in 1936, adopted as 
the first plank of the PSEA legislative program, tenure for 
competent teachers. During the year of her presidency, the 
Committee on Legislation, Bela B. Smith, Chairman, through 
a subcommittee consisting of Arthur W. Ferguson, York; 
John H. Adams, Pittsburgh; and Clyde C. Green, New 
Castle, prepared an all-inclusive tenure measure. This was 
approved by the delegate assembly of approximately 600 
delegates at the Association’s meeting in Harrisburg in 
December, 1936, and appeared in legislative form in the 
1937 session of the Legislature as House Bill 316 sponsored 
by J. Noble Hirsch of Schuylkill County. 


This proposal was widely supported by our local branches 
throughout the State and also by individual members, as 
evidenced by the large number of communications received 
in support of it by Mr. Hirsch and other members of the 
General Assembly. However, upon the introduction of the 
administration measure, which, in the words of Represen- 
tative Harkins, combined many of the features of the 
PSEA proposal, many of the provisions of the original bill 
by Representative Harkins, as well as features of other bills 
that had been introduced, the Association, under the leader- 
ship of President Maxwell, gladly joined with its full 
support to secure the enactment of the composite adminis- 
tration tenure measure, Senate Bill 369 by Senator Mundy 
from Luzerne County. 


Communications were sent to all local branches of the 




















GOVERNOR EARLE SIGNS TENURE BILL 
Reading from left to right: Mary B. McAndrew, First Vice-President of the PSEA; Gerald D. Whitney, Deputy Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; Leo C. Mundy, Senator from Luzerne County; Charles F. Maxwell, President of the PSEA; Governor Earle; Barbara 
McGlynn, President of the State Teachers’ League; Elizabeth Baker, Harrisburg teacher; David Lawrence, Secretary of the Common- 


Wealth; and John C. Bohn, Representative from Luzerne County. 
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PSEA in support of the composite administration bill and 
full support was given it at the hearing in the Forum on 
March 23 by Mr. Maxwell, President; Mary B. McAndrew, 
First Vice-President; and Bela B. Smith, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee. 

The progress and the consummation of tenure legislation 
were marked throughout by a disposition on the part of 
teachers and teacher organizations to work together for a 
common cause. Thirteen teacher tenure measures were in- 
troduced in the present session of the Legislature. In ad- 
dition to the PSEA proposal, House Bill 316 by J. Noble 
Hirsch of Schuylkill County, House Bill 658 had been spon- 
sored by L. Kenneth Harkins of Allegheny County, a group 
of Luzerne County teachers under the leadership of Barbara 
McGlynn had sponsored House Bill 614 by John C. Bohn 
of Luzerne County, the American Federation of Teachers 
had sponsored House Bill 262 by Charles Wright of 
Luzerne County, and Representative Charles B. Coakley 
from Northampton County had’sponsored House Bill 226. 

All of these sponsors joined in co-sponsorship of H. B. 
1283, a bill similar in its provisions to the administration 
measure, S. B. 369, as originally introduced. They also 
gave full support to the Mundy Bill as it progressed toward 
final enactment in its amended form. 

Great credit is due, therefore, to Messrs. Bohn, Harkins, 
Coakley, Hirsch, and Wright and the organizations repre- 
sented, for joining forces for the passage of the composite 
administration tenure measure. 


Teacher Tenure* 


Tenure is employment ‘‘during good behavior and 
efficiency.’"—New Jersey Law 
Charles F. Maxwell, President, PSEA, Greensburg 


For many years the 
various associations 
of teachers and 
schoolmen _ through- 
out the United States 
have given thought 
and deliberation to 
some form of security 
of position for teach- 
ers. Several cities and 
states have already 
adopted laws to this 
effect. It is the con- 
sensus of opinion that 
teaching, in order to 
attract young men 
and women, must 
offer some sort of 
security, for security 
of position is essential 
to the welfare of the teacher and the school. 

The character of the school depends upon the welfare of 
the teacher and upon both teacher and school rests the 
welfare of the community. That district is fortunate indeed 
in which adequately prepared teachers are selected through 
merit and protected through tenure. 

The teachers employed by the Boards of Education repre- 
sented in this hearing are at the present time enjoying the 
biessings of security without any such measure as the one 
proposed. Because of the true nobility which characterizes 
their lives and conduct they practice the ethics of the Golden 
Rule. A tenure law would have no meaning for them, 








CHARLES F. MAXWELL 


*Statement before House Education Committee, March 23. 





May, 1937 


since “laws are made only for the unjust.” 

In order that all teachers may enjoy the blessings of 
humane consideration, there is a fond hope in the hearts of 
sympathizing members of the teaching profession and of 
the Boards of Education that all may be encouraged through 
a tenure law. 

Teachers should be molders of the lives and destinies of 
children entrusted to their care; they should engage in the 
activities of the community; they should be professionaily 
minded, protected in retirement, and invested with a sense 
of security. Tenure provides for security; and security in- 
sures the best type of service. 

The school exists solely for the children, and their wel- 
fare should be the first consideration of any community. 
The blanket dismissal places the teacher in a humiliating 
position before her pupils, makes her an object of pity or 
scorn, and sadly reduces the morale of the entire school. 
Boards of Education are helping to build character and 
citizenship, structures of spiritual and social value, which 
should not be marred by a disregard for the importance 
of the school and the position of the teacher. Notice 
(private) of dismissal should be given only to the incom- 
petent. 

“But,” someone will say to me, “are there not many 
undesirable teachers in service?” 

“Superintendents and presidents of boards of education 
in New Jersey were asked to state the number of unsatis- 
factory teachers in their systems who would be dismissed 
were they not protected by tenure. Of 1007 teachers em- 
ployed in these systems it was reported that 63 would be 
dismissed were it not for the tenure law. This group is 
6.3% of all the teachers on tenure in these systems and 
3.2 per cent of the total teaching staff.” 

There are provisions in the present tenure law whereby 
teachers may be removed for immorality . . . wilful ne- 
glect, and incompetency after due and proper notice. 
Courageous Boards of Education, and we consider these 
Boards adequately so, will remove the incompetent. 

There is an abiding faith and confidence in the motives 
and purposes of the vast majority of Boards of Education, 
and at the same time there is an assurance that there has 
been no conscious attempt to injure or embarrass. How- 
ever, the unhappy lot of many teachers impels us to plead 
with Boards of Education to weigh carefully their problems 
and decisions and to use fine discretion, sound judgment, 
and ethical stamina in the exercise of their official duties. 
The spirit of fair play, of justice and professional ethics 
should be the sound basis upon which our relations are 
founded. 

Our purpose in this conference is our interest in Youth, 
in citizenship, and the insecure status of the teacher who 
faithfully serves our State. Tenure would make her secure 
in her position; security provides peace of mind, an incen- 
tive for improvement, and joy in the performance of duty. 
Tenure must however be dependent upon satisfactory 
achievement together with reasonable growth in service. 


American Council on Education 
Washington, D. C., May 7 and 8, 1937 
N the auditorium of U. S. Chamber of Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., the American Council on Edu- 
cation will hold its twentieth annual meeting in commem- 
oration of its founding and its twenty years of service. The 
Executive Committee has planned the annual formal dinner 
on Friday evening, May 7. In addition to the address of 
the chairman for 1936-1937, President Raymond A. Kent, 
University of Louisville, Kentucky, they expect to have 
Chester Rowell, editor of the San Francisco Chronicle, as 
guest speaker. 
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Teacher Tenure Legislation’ 


LESTER K. ADE, 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


The efficiency of 
our public schools is 
determined to a 
greater extent by the 
teacher than by any 
other factor. There- 
fore, any conditions 
prevalent in the 
school situation which 
tend to reduce teacher 
efficiency, should be 
given first considera- 
tion through correc- 
tive Legislation. 

If we were to con- 
sider _ teacher-tenure 
on a purely dollar- 
saving basis, there 
would still be ample 
justification for the 
enactment of a reasonable law to provide security for com- 
petent teachers. The State is responsible for the mainte- 
nance of a well-educated corps of teachers for the public 
schools of the Commonwealth, but its responsibility does 
not end at this point. Such teachers must be kept in the 
schools and encouraged to improve the quality of their 
work. This is of major importance. Fewer than ten 
years ago, more than ten per cent of all the teachers em- 
ployed in the public schools were displaced each year for 
one reason or another. The management of the public 
schools was annually disrupted resulting not only in a waste 
of money but also in less effective teaching. If there are 
needless dismissals of competent, well-educated teachers, 
the children as well as the community suffer an educational 
loss. 

A phrase frequently heard in both educational and lay 
circles is that of “‘blanket dismissals’ or ‘wholesale dis- 
missals.” This term designates a practice, more or less 
prevalent throughout the State, by which boards of school 
directors for personal, political, or other unworthy reasons 
nullify the present provisions of the School Code, especially 
that provision which implies continuous service through the 
Continuing Contract. 

There can be little enthusiasm on the part of workers 
in any field when the threat of dismissal is held constantly 
over their heads. This is particularly true in the teaching 
service. The education of the child is a long process. There 
are some doubts where it begins, and there are still greater 
doubts where it ends; but it is quite certain that the teacher 
must know the child, and the better she knows the child 
the more effective will be the teaching. 

We should like to pay tribute to those boards of school 
directors, and they are in a vast majority, who earnestly 
work in the best interests of public education, and whose 
practices in the employment and dismissal of teachers are 
conditioned solely by the ideal of what is best for the 
growing child. 

It is not because of this group that tenure legislation is 
necessary. It is because of a smaller group of boards of 
school directors whose practices in employment and dismissal 
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of teachers are not conditioned by the best interests of the 
schools. The hazards to the education of the growing child 
of an insecure, inefficient, intimidated teacher, subject to 
dismissal upon the personal whims of individual school 
board members, are as serious as the hazards of physical 
ills due to unhygienic conditions or other unsafe features 
of environment. The child to grow, must be surrounded 
by wholesome influences, and of these the contented, con- 
scientious, and growing teacher ranks first in importance. 

It is for these reasons that tenure legislation becomes im- 
perative. It is not necessary to refer to the fact that 
Indiana, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, California, and 
other progressive states, have tenure laws, as a reason why 
this General Assembly should enact one in Pennsylvania. 
We urge a tenure law for the purpose of correcting certain 
evils in our own school situation, which cannot be corrected 
by any other means. 

If there is any doubt concerning this need, it should be 
recalled that to date thirteen teacher tenure bills have been 
introduced in this Session of the Legislature. Some of these 
have been sponsored by state-wide teacher organizations; 
cthers by local teacher groups; and still others by indi- 
viduals who, sensitive to the wrongs being committed in 
local communities, have attempted to right them through 
tenure legislation. These facts indicate that teachers are be- 
coming group conscious of their power. Many are sensing 
injustices and their plight is stirring widespread interest 
and agitation for some form of tenure. Members of the 
General Assembly are keenly aware of this general interest 
and feeling. 

Furthermore, in Pennsylvania the rising tide of teacher 
education justifies the demand on the part of the teachers 
for reasonable tenure to carry on the work for which they 
have prepared themselves through enormous expenditures 
of time and money. The loyalty and self-sacrifice of 
nearly 63,000 public school teachers in Pennsylvania are 
indicated in the official records of the Department of Public 
Instruction. 

All of you are aware of the progress of the bills thus 
far presented. There has been a greater disposition on 
the part of teachers and teacher organizations to work to- 
gether for this common cause, than has been the case for 
any other type of legislation. When the administration 
measure was drawn (Bill Number 369 in the Senate and 
1283 in the House), the Department of Public Instruction 
attempted not to present a hard and fast measure, but 
rather to combine the points of view which it had on the 
problem with the more important and constructive features 
of the other measures introduced. 

It is desired that the administration measure be considered 
not as a compromise, but rather as a composite measure. It 
is important that an agreement be reached on a bill that 
contains desirable features which all groups can support. 
House Bill 1283 and the Mundy Bill (Senate Bill 369) as 
it was amended by the Senate Education Committee and 
from the floor of the Senate during the passage, embody 
the composite elements essential for tenure. 

Some of these amendments have greatly strengthened the 
bill, particularly the amendments specifying the character 
and procedure of the appeal. This feature therefore is not 
a present issue. 
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Two amendments, however, have been made to the bill 
which apparently do not serve the best interests of the pro- 
fession: 

I. The term “professional employee’’ in Senate Bill 
369, (Printer’s Number 104) Page 2, has been limited 
by an amendment which provides that supervisors, 
supervising principals, and principals shall be eligible 
for tenure only if more than fifty per cent of their 
working time is devoted to teaching. Is it not true 
that if tenure is good for teachers, it is good for 
principals, for supervisors, and for supervising prin- 
cipals, regardless of whether they are teaching or 
whether they are serving in a supervisory or admin- 
istrative capacity ? 

Moreover, since the provision for tenure is an 
amendment to Section 1205 and becomes an integral 
part of the Continuing Contract, the inclusion of this 
amendment would make the tendering of a contract 
to supervisors, principals, and supervising principals 
wholly at the option of the board. 

As regards the term “professional employee” then, 
it would appear to be the course of wisdom to restore 
it to its place as given in the original bill. 

2. During its passage through the Senate, Senate 
Bill 369 was further amended by having stricken from 
it (on Page 11, Section 1208) lines 1 to 11. Tenure 
is not to be advocated where teachers have not met 
acceptable standards of education. A tenure bill should 
make it possible for faithful, well prepared, and com- 
petent teachers to work with a feeling of security. It 
should also make it possible to rid the profession of 
incompetent and wilfully negligent teachers. The pro- 
vision of the section just referred to was to safeguard 
boards of school directors so that dismissals might be 
made during the school term. Teachers are not always 
right, and occasions occur at which the interest of the 
school and the community are best served by immediate 
action. Section 1208 would have permitted this. 

For this reason it would seem desirable that Section 
1208 be restored to the bill; but that in its restoration, 
it be properly amended so that any action for the dis- 
missal of a professional employee during the school 
year shall be for the reasons and in the manner pro- 
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vided in Section 1205. This will guarantee justice to 
the teacher and at the same time permit boards of 
school directors to act immediately on dismissals when 
necessary. 
An integral part of most tenure bills is a probationary 
period. No probationary period is provided in these bills. 
The experience in states having probationary periods indi- 
cates that boards of school directors frequently use the 
period as an excuse for dismissal with the result that large 
numbers of relatively efficient teachers never attain the status 
of indefinite tenure. 

Considering the matter from a long-range point of view, 
it doubtless will become necessary to develop certain certifi- 
cation regulations or a cadetship system of preliminary 
teaching. It would appear that such a provision would be 
much more desirable than the commonly designated proba- 
tionary period. 

In the meantime, however, the amendment to Section 
1201 provides that the professional employee shall be 
elected upon the nomination of the responsible superintend- 
ent. This is an essential part of the bill and will, on the 
whole, guarantee to school districts a better type of teacher 
than if the responsibility for the selection is left wholly 
to the local board. 

A generally accepted philosophy of tenure legislation is 
that it should include all professional workers in the Com- 
monwealth; namely, teachers, supervisors, principals, super- 
vising principals, assistant superintendents, superintendents, 
and faculties of State Teachers’ Colleges. There is no dis- 
position to exclude any professional group from the tenure 
bill. All are entitled to fair consideration. As regards 
faculties of State Teachers’ Colleges, it seems likely that 
an amendment to the Administrative Code would be neces- 
sary to make this effective. Such a measure has been drawn 
and undoubtedly will come before the Education Committee 
for future consideration. 

In conclusion, may we urge that the Committee, in its 
deliberations in preparing a final draft of this legislation 
hold uppermost in mind but one all-important question: 
What form of tenure will operate in the interest of the 
best instruction for the children and youth of the Com- 
monwealth ? 





ACT No. 52 


SB 369 (Teacher Tenure) by Senator Leo C. Mundy, Wilkes-Barre 


(Material in brackets deleted from present law; material in 
italics added to present law.) 


To further amend the act approved the eighteenth day of 
May one thousand nine hundred and eleven (Pamphlet 
Laws 309) entitled ‘An act to establish a public 
school system in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
together with the provisions by which it shall be ad- 
ministered and prescribing penalties for the violation 
thereof providing revenue to establish and ‘maintain 
the same and the method of collecting such revenue 
and repealing all laws general special or local or any 
parts thereof that are or may be inconsistent there- 
with” by defining professional employes and providing 
for and regulating the employment dismissal suspen- 
sion and demotion of such employes and providing for 
appeal to the court of common pleas 

Section 1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania in General 


Assembly met and it is hereby enacted by the authority of 
the same That section one thousand two hundred and one 
of the act approved the eighteenth day of May one thousand 
nine hundred and eleven (Pamphlet Laws 309) entitled 
‘An act to establish a public school system in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania together with the provisions by 
which it shall be administered and prescribing penalties for 
tiie violation thereof providing revenue to establish and 
raintain the same and the method of collecting such reve- 
nue and repealing all laws general special or local or any 
parts thereof that are or may be inconsistent therewith” is 
hereby amended to read as follows 

Section 1201 The board of school directors in every 
school district in this Commonwealth shall employ the 
necessary qualified teachers to keep the public schools open 
in their respective districts in compliance with the provisions 
of this act 

The term “professional employee” as used in this act 
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shall include teachers supervisors supervising principals 
principals directors of vocational education dental hygienists 
visiting teachers school secretaries the selection of whom is 
on the basis of merit as determined by eligibility lists school 
nurses who are certified as teachers and any regular full- 
time employee of a school district who is duly certified as 
a teacher. 

Section 2 Section one thousand two hundred five of said 
act as last amended by section twenty-six of the act approved 
the twenty-ninth day of May one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-one (Pamphlet Laws 243) is hereby further 
amended to read as follows 

Section 1205 In all school districts [of the second third 
and fourth class} all contracts with [teachers] professional 
employees shall be in writing in duplicate and shall be 
executed on behalf of the board of school directors (or 
board of public education) by the president and secretary 
and signed by the [teacher] professional employee 

[After the thirtieth day of June one thousand nine hun- 
dred and twenty-nine} Each board of school directors or 
board of public education in all school districts [of the 
second third and fourth class} in this Commonwealth shall 
within thirty days after the effective date of this act enter 
into contract in writing with all [teacher supervisors super- 
vising principals and principals} professional employees 
now employed by them [and said contract} and thereafter 
shall in the same manner enter into contracts in writing 
with each professional employe at or before the time the 
employe first enters the service of the district Said contracts 
shall contain only the following 

“IT IS AGREED BY and between 
{Teacher} Professional Employee and the Board of Direc- 
tors (or Board of Public Education) of the school district 
of Pennsylvania that said [teacher] 
professional employee shall under the authority of the said 
board and its successors and subject to the supervision and 
authority of the properly authorized superintendent of 
schools or supervising principal teach in the said school 
district for a term of months for an 
annual compensation of $ payable monthly 
or semi-monthly during the school term or year less the 
contribution required by law to be paid to the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund and less other proper deductions for loss 
of time 

“This contract is subject to the provisions of the act 
approved the eighteenth day of May one thousand nine 
hundred and eleven (Pamphlet Laws three hundred nine) 
entitled ‘An act to establish a public school system in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania together with the provi- 
sions by which it shall be administered and prescribing 
penalties for the violation thereof providing revenue to 
establish and maintain the same and the method of collect- 
ing such revenue and repealing all laws general special or 
local or any parts thereof that are or may be inconsistent 
therewith’ and the amendments thereto [and to such regu- 
lations as the Board of School Directors of this district may 
impose consistent with the said act} 


“AND IT IS FURTHER AGREED by the parties hereto 
that none of the provisions of this act may be waived either 
orally or in writing and that this contract shall continue in 
force year after year with the right of [the Board of Educa- 
tion or} the Board of School Directors (or Board of Public 
Education) to increase the compensation over the compensa- 
tion herein stated from time to time as may be provided 
under the provisions and proper operation of the established 
salary schedule if any for the school district [or to change 
said salary} subject to the provisions of law without in- 
validating any other provision of this contract unless termi- 
nated by the [teacher} professional employee {at the close 
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of the school term] by written resignation presented sixty 
days before [the close of the school term] resignation 
becomes effective or by the Board of School Directors (or 
Board of Public Education) by official written notice pre- 
sented to the {teacher} professional employee [sixty days 
before the close of the school term} Provided That the said 
notice shall designate the cause for the termination and shall 
State that an opportunity to be heard shall be granted if the 
said professional employee within ten days after receipt of 
the termination notice presents a written request for such a 
hearing” 

(a) The only valid causes for termination of a contract 
in accordance with the provisions of this section shall be 
Immorality incompetency intemperance cruelty wilful and 
persistent negligence mental derangement persistent and 
wilful violation of the school laws of this Commonwealth 
on the part of the professional employee or substantial 
decrease in the number of pupils or students due to natural 
causes Nothing within the foregoing enumeration of causes 
Lowever shall be interpreted to conflict with the retirement 
of professional employees upon proper evidence of disability 
or the election by professional employees to retire during 
the period of voluntary retirement or the compulsion on 
the part of professional employees to retire at the attain- 
ment of age seventy 


(6) Whenever it shall become necessary to decrease the 
number of professional employees by reason of substantial 
decrease of pupil population within the school district the 
Board of School Directors (or Board of Public Education) 
may suspend the necessary number of professional em- 
ployees but only in the inverse order of the appointment 
of such employees No employee suspended as aforesaid 
shall be prevented from engaging in other occupation dur- 
ing the period of such suspension Such professional 
employees shall be reinstated in the inverse order of their 
suspension No new appointments shall be made while there 
are suspended professional employees available 


(c) All hearings under the provisions of this section or 
any other section of the school laws pertaining to the dis- 
missal or the termination of contracts of professional 
employees shall be public unless otherwise requested by the 
party against whom the complaint is made 


(4) Before any professional employee is dismissed or re- 
fused reelection by the board of school directors (or board 
of public education) the secretary of the school district shall 
furnish such professional employee with a detailed written 
Statement of the charges upon which his or her dismissal or 
refusal of reelection is based together with a written notice 
signed by the president and attested by the secretary of 
the board of school directors of a time and place when and 
where such professional employee will be given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard either in person or by counsel or both 
before the board of school directors (or board of public 
education) Such hearing shall be not sooner than ten (10) 
days nor later than fifteen (15) days after such written 
notice At such hearing all testimony offered including that 
of complainants and their witnesses as well as that of the 
accused professional employee and his or her witnesses shall 
be recorded by a competent disinterested public stenog- 
rapher whose services shall be furnished by the school 
district at its expense Any such hearing may be postponed 
continued or adjourned by agreement by the persons 
charged and the board of school directors (or board of 
public education) 

(e) The board shall have power to issue subpoenas re- 
quiring the attendance of witnesses at any hearing and shall 
do so at the request of the party against whom a complaint 
1s made If any person shall refuse to appear and testify in 
answer to any subpoena issued by the board any party in- 
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terested may petition the court of common pleas of the 
county setting forth the facts which court shall thereupon 
issue its subpoena commanding such person to appear before 
it there to testify as to the matters being inquired into Any 
person refusing to testify before the court shall be held for 
contempt All testimony at any hearing shall be taken under 
oath and any member of the board of school directors (or 
board of public education) shall have power to administer 
oaths to such witnesses 

(f) After fully hearing the charges or complaints and 
hearing all witnesses produced by the board and the person 
against whom the charges are pending and after full im- 
partial and unbiased consideration thereof the board of 
school directors (or board of public education) shall by a 
two-thirds vote of all the members thereof to be recorded 
by roll call determine whether or not such charges or com- 
plaints have been sustained and whether the evidence sub- 
stantiates such charges and complaints and in accordance 
with such determination shall discharge demote or refuse to 
reelect or retain such professional employee or shall dismiss 
the complaint 

(g) No member of any board of school directors (or 
board of public education) shall vote on any roll call if he 
is related as father mother brother sister husband wife son 
daughter stepson stepdaughter grandchild nephew niece first 
cousin sister-in-law brother-in-law uncle or aunt to the pro- 
fessional employe involved or to any of the parties insti- 
tuting the complaint 

(h) A written notice of any decision of the board of 
school directors (or board of public education) discharging 
or refusing to reelect a professional employee shall be sent 
by registered mail to such professional employee at his or 
her last known address within ten (10) days after such 
hearing is actually concluded 

(i) In all cases where the final decision is in favor of 
the professional employee the charges made shall be phys- 
ically expunged from the records of the board of school 
directors (or board of public education) and in all such 
cases there shall be no abatement of salary or compensation 
but a complete official transcript of the records of the hear- 
ing shall be delivered to the one against whom the charges 
were made 

(j) In case the professional employee concerned considers 
him or herself aggrieved by the action of the board of 
school directors (or board of public education) an appeal 
by petition setting forth the grounds for such appeal may 
be taken to court of common pleas of the county wherein 
the school district concerned is situate Such appeal shall be 
filed within thirty (30) days of receipt by registered mail 
of the written notice of the decision of the board and a 
copy of such appeal shall be served by registered mail on 
the secretary of the school board (or board of public edu- 
cation) The judge of the court of common pleas to whom 
such petition is presented shall fix a date for a hearing by 
the court which shall be not sooner than ten (10) days 
nor more than twenty (20) days after the presentation of 
such petition If the professional employe aggrieved shall so 
request in his petition such hearing shall be de novo Upon 
the hearing of said petition the court shall make whatever 
order it considers just either affirming or reversing the 
action of the board of school directors and stating plainly 
whether the professional employe is to be discharged re- 
fused reelection or is to be retained 

Section 3 That section one thousand two hundred five-A 
of said act as last amended by section two of the act ap- 
proved the seventh day of May one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-nine (Pamphlet Laws 1576) is hereby further 
amended to read as follows 

Section 1205-A The salary of any [teacher principal 
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supervisor} district superintendent [or} assistant district 
superintendent or other professional employee as defined in 
this act in any of the school districts of the Commonwealth 
may be increased at any time during the term for which 
such person is employed whenever the board of school 
directors (or board of public education) of the district 
deems it necessary or advisable to do so but there shall be 
no demotion of any professional employee either in salary 
o7 in type of position without the consent of the said em- 
ployee or if such consent is not received then such demotion 
shall be subject to the right to a hearing before the board 
of school directors (or board of public education) and an 
appeal in the same manner as hereinbefore provided in the 
case of the dismissal of a professional employee 

Section 4 That section one thousand two hundred four- 
teen of said act as amended by section thirty of the act 
approved the twenty-ninth day of May one thousand nine 
hundred and thirty-one (Pamphlet Laws 243) is hereby 
further amended to read as follows 

Section 1214 The board of school directors of any school 
district of the third or fourth class which has no district 
superintendent may employ [for a term not exceeding three 
years} a supervising principal of a part or all of the public 
schools of the said school district under and subject to the 
provisions of section one thousand two hundred five of this 
act Every supervising principal shall be properly certified by 
the Department of Public Instruction in accordance with 
such standards as the State Council of Education may 
establish 

Section 5 That section one thousand two hundred fifteen 
of said act is hereby amended to read as follows 

Section 1215 Two or more school districts may spon the 
nomination or joint nomination of the county superintend- 
ent or the district superintendent under whose supervision 
such districts may be join in the employment of a super- 
vising principal or of a supervisor or teacher of drawing 
music or other special subject for part or all of the schools 
of such districts such supervising principal supervisor or 
special teacher to be employed his compensation paid and 
his duties prescribed by the several districts employing him 
under and subject to the provisions of section one thousand 
two hundred five of this act 

Section 6 No contract in effect at the enactment of this 
act shall be terminated except in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act 

Section 7 If any part or parts of this act shall be declared 
unconstitutional it shall not affect any other part or parts 
of this act 

Section 8 That section one thousand two hundred four 
and section one thousand two hundred and eight of said act 
are hereby repealed All other acts and parts of acts incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed 

Section 9 This act shall become effective immediately 
upon its passage by the General Assembly and its approval 
by the Governor 

Approved—The 6th Day of April A. D. 1937. 

GeEorGE H. EARLE 

I hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct 

copy of Act No. 52 of the 1937 Session of the Legislature. 
J. WARREN MICKLE, 
Deputy Secretary of the Commonwealth 


American Association on Mental Deficiency 
HE sixty-first annual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation on Mental Deficiency will be held in Atlantic 

City, New Jersey, May 5-8. The program will cover the 

cause, the care, and the prevention of mental deficiency as 

one of our economic, social, and scientific problems. Head- 
quarters will be at Hotel Haddon Hall. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


Executive Council 


URSUANT to the call of the President, Superintendent 

Charles F. Maxwell, the 1937 Executive Council of 
the Pennsylvania State Education Association met at Head- 
quarters, 400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa., Satur- 
day morning, April 10, 1937, at 9:35 o'clock, with all of 
the 17 members, except one, present or accounted for. 

Supt. Bela B. Smith, Chairman, PSEA Committee on 
Legislation, Connellsville, sat with the Executive Council. 

They transacted the following business: 

1. Approved the minutes of the meeting of March 6, 
1937. 

2. Received a report of President Maxwell in which he 
gave in detail a report of his appearance at the February 
iS and March 31 hearings in Washington, D. C., on the 
Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill. Doctor Ade added that, if 
the bill passes, he will welcome suggestions for an equitable 
distribution of the federal funds. 


3. Received from Doctor Ade a report on Pennsylvania 
legislation. He distributed copies of the April 8 report 
of the Department of Public Instruction on the status of 
34 administration bills relating to education. He stated 
that the request from district and county superintendents 
for tenure will be taken care of in S. B. 144 by an amend- 
ment. 

4. Received a report on legislation by H. E. Gayman, 
acting secretary of the PSEA Committee on Legislation. 
He distributed copies of Education Bulletin No. 25, under 
date of April 12, 1937, which gave the present status of 
educational bills. He read a statement, prepared for the 
May issue of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, giving 
a history of the tenure movement in Pennsylvania and the 
passage of the Mundy tenure measure, S. B. 369. The 
statement was adopted as the official record of the PSEA. 


5. Received a report on legislation by Supt. Bela B. 
Smith, Chairman, PSEA Committee on Legislation, stating 
that he will welcome any instructions and suggestions for 
consideration at the next meeting of his committee. 

6. Received a report of the Executive Secretary, show- 
ing balances on hand in the several funds, as of April 9, 
1937, as follows: 
ee 3 PS 
23,605.85 

268.33 


Caper SMG = kc esdint ohs was 
WHelkare BUNGE. 26. c0 bec ns erceseeeeons 
Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment Fund 


7. Considered the 1937 State Convention, December 27- 
29: Theme, general plan regarding speakers, and plans 
for setting up the new organization. 

On authorization the President appointed a sub-committee 
cf five to consider plans for setting up the new organization: 
Arthur W. Ferguson, Chairman; A. F. Kemp; Mrs. A. Lou 
Cobb; Althea Beery; and the Executive Secretary. 

8. Decided that official figures on annual membership 
shall be for the fiscal year, July 1 to June 30. 

9. Agreed to minor amendments to the constitution. 

10. Authorized the payment under the Unemployment 
Compensation Law under protest of $263.02 and empow- 
ered our attorneys to present our appeal to the Unemploy- 
ment Compensation Board. 
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1]. Authorized the Executive Secretary to continue 
negotiations with the United States Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue for exemption for our Association from pay- 
ment of taxes imposed by the Federal Social Security Act. 


12. Made an additional contribution of $200 to the 
Pennsylvania Federation for the Merit System. 


13. Instructed the Executive Secretary to secure copies 
of Appraisal of New Orleans convention for distribution to 
the Executive Council. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 


Detroit Convention 


Michigan, host to the teachers of the nation this summer 
when the NEA meets in Detroit, June 27 to July 2, is 
known to many as “the summer playground of the nation.” 
For them, Michigan means blue water and sandy beaches, 
a tent among the white birches of a sylvan lake, or the 
aroma of hot coffee and sizzling bacon and the morning’s 
mist rising from a brawling trout stream. 

For others, the name “Michigan” conjures up scenes of 
immense automobile factories, of copper mines, or steam- 
ships laden with iron ore, of green celery fields, of orchards 
in blossom, and lately, of fortunes over night from the 
“black gold” of the new oil fields. But in addition to its 
leading industries, and its diversified agriculture and min- 
ing, Michigan is known for its pioneering in the field of 
education. 

The Michigan Education Association now has its head- 
quarters in Lansing in a three-story American-Colonial brick 
building, paid for and owned by the teachers of the state. 
Michigan was one of the first four states to own and equip 
its own professional teacher organization offices. 


Pennsylvania Delegation 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the Statler Hotel, 
but the All-Pennsylvania luncheon will be held in the 
Ladies’ Lounge, Lobby Floor, Detroit-Leland Hotel, Mon- 
day, June 28, at 12:00 o'clock, noon. All Pennsylvanians 
are most cordially invited to participate in this luncheon; 
price, $1. 


National Recreation Congress 


HE Twenty-Second National Recreation Congress will 

meet in Atlantic City, May 17-21, 1937, at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel. This Congress will bring together approxi- 
mately a thousand laymen and executives from all parts of 
the United States—leaders engaged in varied types of 
recreational service, but deeply concerned with questions of 
mutual interest. Representatives of public recreation systems 
and private agencies are on common ground when they face 
the problems of youth, the enlistment, training of board 
members and volunteers, the building of strong programs 
for their respective groups, translating emergency service 
into permanent gains, interpretation of their work to the 
public, and the ever-present concerns of finance and 
administration. 

Further information may be secured from T. E. Rivers, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Convention, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 


J. W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Education, will 
deliver the opening address of the 41st Annual Convention 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, May 3, at 10 a. m., at the John Marshall 
Hotel. His address on “Home and School Unite for a 
Finer Community Life’’ sounds the keynote for a four-day 
session on the Convention theme, ‘“The Place of the Home 
in the Community.” 

Afternoons, Monday to Thursday, inclusive, from 2:00 
to 4:00 o'clock, will be devoted to conference discussions 
led by National Congress committee chairmen, consultants, 
and staff members as follows: 

A demonstration by the Student Cooperative Association 
of Virginia will be a feature of the Wednesday morning 
session, May 5. M. Frieda Koontz, Junior League Secre- 
tary, Richmond, will lead the demontration. 

Friday, May 7, will be given to a historical pilgrimage 
to Jamestown, the first permanent English settlement in 
America and first capital of Virginia; to Williamsburg, the 
second colonial capital of Virginia, now restored to origi- 
nal grandeur by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at a cost of more 
than twelve million dollars; to Yorktown, now a National 
Monument under the National Park Service, where Corn- 
wallis yielded his sword to General Washington. 


Pennsylvanians Attend Columbia Press 
Convention 


EVERAL hundred school journalists from Pennsylvania 

joined those from the other states in the union to push 
the attendance of the 13th annual convention of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association, New York City, March 
11-13, over the 2,000 mark. Enthusiasm among the Penn- 
sylvanians ran high for almost 100 publications had received 
places in the annual contest, awards for which were an- 
nounced March 12. 

The highest award which any publication can receive in 
the contest is to be ranked as medalist. The following 
deserved this distinction: Blue and White News, West York 
High School, a senior high school newspaper; Canary and 
Blue, Allentown High School, Glen-Nor Crier, Glen-Nor 
High School, Glenolden, Ye Ridlyan, Ridley Park High 
School, senior high school magazines; Norm, Phila- 
delphia Normal School, a school of education magazine; 
Palm, Palmer Twp. School, Easton, an elementary mimeo- 
graphed newspaper. 

One faculty adviser in the State was among those awarded 
gold keys for outstanding service to school publications, 
Zita E. Mallon, adviser of the Acorn, Senior High School, 
Upper Darby, and director of contests for the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association. The citation as given by Joseph 
M. Murphy, director of CSPA, for Miss Mallon was: 


Gold Key Award Citation—1937_ 


ITA E. MALLON, adviser to the Acorn of the Senior 

High School, Upper Darby, Pa.; whose outstanding 
work in the difficult situation of contest director has earned 
for her a position of trust and confidence in the minds of 
her colleagues and in the membership of the Pennsylvania 
School Press Association, which she has served earnestly and 
well since its foundation; whose personal influence has 
kept school press activities within the sphere of her orbit on 
a high plane; and whose advice and counsel and continu- 
ing service to the Columbia Scholastic Press Association are 
deserving of our highest appreciation. 
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Students Honored in Arts and Crafts Exhibit 


PRING, 1937, marks the tenth year that Scholastic 

has sponsored the nation-wide educational project of an 
Art Exhibit made up entirely from the paintings, drawings, 
pottery, sculpture, metal work, textiles, prints, and Ad Art 
designs of high school students. The Exhibit, now showing 
in Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, comprises only one division 
of the Scholastic Awards. All work on display in the Fine 
Arts Galleries of Carnegie Institute was submitted in the 
Arts and Crafts Division of the Awards, competing for cash 
ptizes and scholarships that mounted to the approximate 
value of $10,000. Eighteen scholarships to America’s leading 
Art Schools were awarded to the most promising young 
artists this year. The work exhibited in the Tenth Anni- 
versary Scholastic Exhibit is beautiful in itself and significant 
for two reasons: to show how fully the American High 
School is developing the talent of its students, and to en- 
courage this youngest generation of artists and craftsmen 
at an age when encouragement is necessary for self confi- 
dence and artistic development. 

Pennsylvania made an unusually fine showing in the Schol- 
astic Art Awards this year. The following Pennsylvania stu- 
dents are only a few of those who received announcements 
of prizes and honors in the Student Achievement Number 
of Scholastic, off press April 27: 

Walter Sanders, 15, Oakmont High School, Teacher, Helen 
E. White—1st Prize, Black Inks, $25. 

Herbert Beck, 17, Connelley Trade School, Pittsburgh, 
Teacher, D, Frank Sullivan—1st Prize, American Crayon 
Company Awards, Advertising Art, $50. 

Robert Engle, 16, Hershey Industrial School, Teacher, T. E. 
Ryder—ist Prize, Ceramics, $25. 

Roy Sternagle, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh, Teacher, 
Agnes Bittaker—2nd Prize, Jewelry, $15. 

Peter John Lupori, 18, Dormont High School, Teacher, Mr. 
Reed—2nd Prize, Sculpture, $15. 

Warren Beltz, 16, Abington High School, Abington, Teach- 
er, Kathryn Price—3rd Prize, American Crayon Company 
Awards, Advertising Art, $10. 

Peter John Lupori, 18, Dormont High School, Teacher, Mr. 
Reed—3rd Prize, Plastic Wood Modeling, $10. 

John Donaldson, 19, Perry High School, Pittsburgh, Teacher, 
Mr. Sparks—3rd Prize, Sculpture, $10. 

This year on the Tenth Anniversary of the Art Awards, 
Scholastic introduced a new Awards Division—a Music Di- 
vision offering honors and cash prizes to students who en- 
tered original musical scores. The jury in this division ex- 
pressed surprise and delight at the great number of ex- 
cellent compositions submitted. 

A Pennsylvania girl, Katharine Schaefer, who is studying 
at present in the Ethel Walker School at Simsbury, Connec- 
ticut, received first prize in the new Music Division. 


Kappa Phi Kappans 


HE Alpha-Beta Chapter of Kappa Phi Kappa, Pennsyl- 

vania State College, invites you to attend a banquet on 
May 6, 1937, honoring the faithful service of Dean Will 
Grant Chambers and Alvis L. Rhoton, who are retiring. All 
past presidents and other distinguished Kappa Phi Kappans 
have been invited. This dinner, to be held at 7 p. m. in 
the Old Main Sandwich Shop, State College, will also cele- 
brate the 10th anniversary of the founding of the chapter. 
Dinner charge is 60 cents. 

We sincerely hope you will be present, for a large attend- 
ance is expected. If unable to come, you are invited to send 
our guests of honor a word of greeting—CarRROLL D. 
CHAMPLIN, Pennsylvania State College 
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National High School Debating Topic 


OUR questions are now under consideration for high 
F schoot debating during the school year, 1937-38. These 
were carefully selected after conference and discussion by 
the Committee on Debate Materials and Interstate Coopera- 
tion of the National University Extension Association. 
Criteria involved phrasing, reference materials, scope of 
high school students, educational value and interest, nation- 
wide interest and application, and audience interest. 

One of the following topics and tentative propositions 
will be the 1937-38 question: 

(1) A Big Navy and Air Force Policy—'‘That the 
United States Should Immediately Adopt the Program of 
Building the Largest Navy and Air Force in the World.” 
This topic involves the larger issues of preparedness vs. 
pacifism. 

(2) Consumers’ Cooperatives—‘That the State and Fed- 
eral Governments Should Actively Promote the Organiza- 
tion of Consumers’ Cooperatives.” This topic is better for 
informal discussion than for formal debating. 

(3) Graft vs. Industrial Unions—'‘That Industrial Unions 
Should be Organized in Mass Production Industries.” This 
topic has less appeal in the more strictly agricultural states. 

(4) Unicameral Legislatures—‘That the Several States 
Should Adopt a Unicameral System of Legislation.” This 
topic might “wear thin” before the end of the debating 
season; otherwise, in all states, save Nebraska, it meets all 
criteria. 

—C. S. BeLrour, University of Pittsburgh 
N. U. E. A. Debating Committee 


Additional Resolution 


The American Association of School Administrators 


N addition to the resolutions adopted at the New Orleans 
Convention of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and summarized in the April number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, pages 291 and 292, 
three additional resolutions were presented from the floor 
and adopted. The following resolution presented by Ernest 
M. Hanson, New Ulm, Minnesota, isof general interest: 
“Resolved, That the Department of Superintendence 
of the National Education Association go on record 
as favoring the immediate passage of a universal draft 
act which will draft all the resources of the United 
States in case of war. 
“Be It Further Resolved, That legislation which will 
take the profits out of war be supported.” 


Seating America 


HE American Seating Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 

gan, has available. for distribution an attractive 24-page 
booklet, showing pictorially its field of operation and serv- 
ice, its problems and policies, its plant and organization. 
At its various branch offices in our most important cities, 
American Seating Company welcomes visitors and inquiries 
in person or by mail. Whether you are a former or pros- 
pective buyer of their products, one of the hundreds of their 
owners, or just one of the great American Public whom 
they serve, they invite you to visit their offices and plants 
in order to acquire first-hand information regarding their 
products. Their principal offices in Pennsylvania are N. 
Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
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American Association of School 
Administrators 
CHARLES B. GLENN, President, Birmingham, Alabama 


At the New 
Orleans conven- 
tion the Depart- 
ment of Superin- 
tendence changed 
its name—but 
not its purpose. 
Its aim will con- 
tinue to be, in 
cooperation with 
the National Ed- 
ucation Associa- 
tion of which the 
administrators as- 
sociation is still 
a department, to 
advance the wel- 
fare of the schools 
and to improve 
the qualifications, 
services, and eco- 
nomic status of 
those who serve 
in them. 

Friends of ed- 
ucation may well be gratified by the progress made toward 
the achievement of these objectives during the last two 
years. Everywhere schools report terms which more nearly 
approach normal length. Partial or complete restorations 
of teachers’ salary schedules have been made in more than 
three-fourths of our cities. A study just completed by the 
Research Division of the National Education Association 
shows the average salary of elementary teachers in the cities 
of the United States between 30,000 and 100,000 popula- 
tion is $1500. This is a decided step-up from depression 
days, though in certain cities salaries still remain too low. 

Federal aid to education, certain to come in the near 
future if not immediately, will be a significant help to the 
underprivileged schools, both rural and urban. Prospects 
tor federal aid through the Harrison-Black-Fletcher bill are 
brighter now than they have been at any time. The pas- 
sage of this bill will almost revolutionize the school systems 
of some states. Recognition by the federal government of 
its obligation to share in school support is a measure of 
hope not only to youth but also to more mature people. 
Grownups in thousands of communities are going back to 
school again. The next few years will see adult education 
widely and definitely established. 

The celebration of the Horace Mann Centennial is a 
major project in many school systems. This observance will 
bring many people into the schools, and increase the ap- 
preciation of the public for the value of education. 

There was never so much work for organized teachers 
to do as there is now. The upward swing of our economic 
life encourages us to believe that the needs of education 
may be met. Already there is progress. Let us take cour- 
age for new effort. 





CHARLES B. GLENN 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
will meet in Detroit, June, 1937, with headquarters at 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. All persons engaged in clerical, sec- 
retarial work in the schools of the United States are eligible 
to membership. The purpose of the organization is to ele- 
vate the standards of the group and through organization 
pool its ideas toward a finer and more efficient service to 
the school and community. 
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Monessen Dedicates Vocational School 


HE City of Monessen dedicated a new Vocational School 

Building on Tuesday afternoon, December 1, 1936. The 
building was erected as a relief project under the super- 
vision of the Federal Government. The total cost of the 
building was $151,511.51, of which the Monessen school 
district contributed $83,068.49 and the Federal Govern- 
ment $68,443.02. The building will provide vocational 
opportunities for eight hundred boys. 

The address of dedication was made by Samuel Fausold, 
deputy superintendent of public instruction, Harrisburg. 
Appearing on the program with Dr. Fausold were: Robert 
M. Steele, State Teachers College, California; Ray E. Sea- 
mens, Westmoreland County Vocational Director; Gerald 


D. Whitney, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
and E. H. Smith, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh. 

The dedicatory ceremonies were very appropriately 
brought to a close with an educational dinner in the junior 
high school gymnasium, at which three hundred and seventy- 
five schoolmen and friends of education were in attendance. 
Lester K. Ade, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
addressed the dinner meeting on the subject, “A Broader 
Conception of Education.” Dr. Ade was introduced by 
Samuel Fausold, president-elect of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, and former superintendent of the Monessen 
public schools. 





“Living’’ Textbooks 
P. D. BAuDER, Principal, Salisbury School, Lehigh County 


EACHERS and pupils, how would you like to attend a 

school like this? School convenes, opening exercises, 
three-fourth hour of arithmetic, music period, recess, sound 
motion pictures on an important industry, lunch, fifteen 
mile bus ride, trip through a modern airport, ride in the 
sky, back to school, and dismiss for the day. Such a school 
day actually took place in ‘the Salisbury School in Lehigh 
County. 

After the regular opening exercises, arithmetic class, and 
music period ‘a sound motion picture showing all phases 
of the Bell Telephone industry and its related industries 
was presented to the pupils along with a modern crime 
story ‘which illustrated the service of this company in 
detecting criminals. Then after the lunch period the pupils 
of the seventh and eighth grades boarded their school bus 
and journeyed to the Allentown-Bethlehem airport where 
two pilots explained all phases of commercial air transporta- 
tion. The pupils were allowed to sit in planes, look them 
over, and ask any questions they desired. The intricate, 
unusual phases of aviation were explained to them, and 
then four pupils of the group of sixty-five were given a 
twenty-five minute ‘‘sky ride’’ over their community, the 
plane traveling at an altitude of 1500 feet and at a speed 
of 130 miles per hour. 

The events of this day were part of a series of similar 
events arranged by the school authorities in connection with 
the regular text material. A variety of such trips will in- 


clude visits to the most important local industries of the 
community. 

To a teacher or a pupil ‘this may seem casual, but the 
information, the knowledge, the facts gleaned through such 
excursions will enhance textual material and make ‘the words 
of any text live for the child. These trips amount to more 
than a moving picture, a bus ride, an afternoon “off,” an 
airplane ride, or a pleasure jaunt. They become meaningful 
agents of instruction, and the pupil activity and interest 
gained through such enterprises will make for “‘better edu- 
cation.” Educators have many definitions for “better educa- 
tion,” but real objects, real experiences are beyond question 
the most efficient agents of education. When a child realizes, 
sees, feels, hears the actualities spoken of in his text he 
becomes a “learner,” and a real learner will be a better 
school pupil and a better product of the schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania has within its boundaries well over fifty 
per cent of all types of the industries of the United States 
and consequently affords a better opportunity than probably 
any other state in the union for “real’’ education as ex- 
plained above. 

Schools of Pennsylvania owe it to the school children of 
Pennsylvania to utilize the golden opportunity for true edu- 
cation which stands on their doorstep. 


NORTHUMBERLAND CouNTY school teachers passed a 
resolution January 23 to assist in restoring the Sodom School, 
which is one of the oldest public school buildings in the 
State. The building is located on the main highway be- 
tween Montandon and Pottsgrove. 
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The above project on Iron and Steel was worked out in the fifth and sixth grades of the Hudson St. School, Johnstown, under 
the direction of Agnes Exler, geography teacher, and the school janitor, Richard Pearce. The models, steam shovel railroads, ore boat, 
hoist, blast furnace, open-hearth furnace, ladles, and rolling-mill, were constructed from scraps of wood, spools, and tin cans. The entire 
exhibit is twenty-two feet long. By using the background and models simultaneously, the pupils tell the complete story of iron, from 
the ore to a billet of steel. In connection with this project the pupils visited a local steel mill, and made stereopticon slides showing the 


history of the iron and steel industry in America. 


Athletics for Girls 


O EDUCATORS in Pennsylvania who, for many years, 
have been interested in promoting higher standards in 
athletics for girls, the work of the Women’s Division of 
the National Amateur Athletic Federation ‘is not new. Each 
year, however, new leaders are placed in charge of the 
development of athletic programs for girls in many localities 
throughout the State. It is with a view to coordinating the 
efforts of new leaders with those who have long been in 
the field that the Pennsylvania State Committee of the 
Women’s Division of the National Amateur Athletic Fed- 
eration desires to present the goals toward which they are 
working as stated in the aims of the platform. This plat- 
form has been endorsed by nearly 400 organizations made 
up of educational groups, college, university, and public 
school departments of physical education for women, as 
well as by leaders throughout the country who constantly 
lend active support to the improvement of athletic programs. 
The aims of this federation are to: 
1. Promote such programs of athletic activities for all girls 
and women as shall meet their needs, and as shall 
stimulate interest in activities that are suited to all ages 
and capacities 
Promote competition that stresses enjoyment of the 
sport and the development of good sportsmanship and 
character rather than those types that emphasize the 
making and breaking of records and the winning of 
championships for the enjoyment of spectators or for 
the athletic reputation or commercial advantage of in- 
stitutions and organizations 
5. Promote interest in awards for athletic accomplishment 
that have little or no intrinsic value 

4. Promote educational publicity that places the emphasis 
upon the sport and its values rather than upon the 
competitors 

5. Promote the use'of suitable costumes for athletic 
activities 

6. Promote the provision of sanitary and adequate en- 
vironment and facilities for athletic activities 
Promote the apportionment of adequate time allotment 
for a physical education program such as shall meet 
the needs of the various age groups for growth, de- 
velopment, and the maintenance of physical fitness 

8. Promote the training and employment of women ad- 
ministrators, leaders, and officials who are qualified to 
assume full responsibility for the physical education 
and recreation of girls and women 

9. Protect the health of girls and women through the 
promotion of medical examination and medical follow- 
up as a basis for participation in athletic competition, 
and of a system of supervision that shall assure a rea- 
sonable and sane attitude toward participation in 
activities at times of temporary physical unfitness 


bo 


10. Protect athletic activities for girls and women from the 
dangers attendant upon competition that involves 
travel, and from their commercialization by interest in 
gate receipts 

11. Promote the general adoption of approved rules for 
conduct of athletics and games for girls and women 

12. Promote the study of existing rules of all sports to the 
end that they may be changed to meet the specific 
needs of girls and women. 

This year the Pennsylvania State Committee is endeavor- 
ing to contact areas which desire assistance in stimulating 
the development of programs which will provide for wider 
participation, and the development of interest and skills in 
a variety of activities such as Badminton, deck tennis, arch- 
ery, hiking, swimming, tennis, and golf; to meet with 
parent and teacher groups to discuss problems that arise in 
safeguarding participation in athletics; to promote dem- 
onstrations of play days which are rapidly replacing par- 
ticipation in track and field meets; and to assist with 
problems that are peculiar to a locality. 

Information or requests for service may be addressed to 
Dorothy Landis, Cedar Crest College, Allentown, Penn- 


sylvania. 


The NYA and the Public Schools of 
Pennsylvania 


Isaac C. Sutton, State Director 
National Youth Administration for Pennsylvania, 

Harrisburg 

HE part of the program of the National Youth Ad- 

ministration that is quite familiar to school men and 

women is the Student Aid department. Through this de- 
partment, approximately 25,000 Pennsylvania boys and girls 
from low budget families are receiving financial help to 
make it possible for them to attend high school. Approxi- 
mately 8,000 young men and women are receiving financial 
assistance while attending college or graduate school. 

Another department of the program has to do with un- 
employed out-of-school youth, between eighteen and 
twenty-five years of age, belonging to families receiving 
some form of relief. There are approximately 16,000 of 
these youth on the Pennsylvania program. Useful work 
projects, sponsored by public agencies, are provided for this 
group. Each youth works on a job, under supervision, for 
ten hours each week for which he is paid an hourly wage. 
It is the aim of the Administration to have these work 
projects of such type and so conducted that the youth will 
develop good work habits and useful skills. 

The program for out-of-school youth contemplates not 
only financial aid but also adjustment activities during times 
when the youth are not working. Included in this program 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH and McCORKLE 


efore uf This is a series of practice books in English for the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
- peopleprades — textbooks for the pupils to write in. 
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are leisure-time activities, guidance, and training for em- 
ployment. The social, recreational, and guidance programs 
are administered and conducted by the county and com- 
munity staffs of N. Y. A., utilizing, of course, all assistance 
and help that can be provided through citizens and insti- 
tutions of the communities. 

Vocational training leading toward regular employment 
is needed by many of the youth on the N. Y. A. program. 
This training can be engaged in by youth when they are 
not working during the daytime, in the evenings, or on 
Saturday. The public schools are, in many cases, cooperat- 
ing with N. Y. A. in providing valuable vocational train- 
ing experiences for youth on the program. State Superin- 
tendent Ade has approved our plan to utilize public schools 
for vocational training purposes and has in other ways 
assisted in developing the program. 

Special financial aid is available from the State to school 
districts that provide vocational training. We hope that 
every school district, where a group of out-of-school youth 
can be served, will make available any facility it may have 
to help in furthering the economic independence of this 
group. After all, every youth who leaves N. Y. A. as a 
self-sustaining unit of society, becomes an asset to the com- 
munity in which he or she lives. 


The Successful Teacher 
Pupils and Teachers Differ in Their Opinion 
JOsEPH MILLER, Director of Guidance, Wilkes-Barre City 
Schools, and Instructor at Bucknell University 
Summer ‘School 
VERY year thousands of teachers flock to summer 
schools in desire to bring their teaching methods up- 
to-date and to secure the prerequisites of success in their 
profession. There is however a great variety of opinion as 
to what constitutes success in teaching. In order to discover 
what the teachers themselves consider important and in how 
far their students agree with them, a research was conducted 
during the summer school session at Bucknell University. 

Teachers who were members of a class on occupational 
research were asked to analyze the teaching profession and 
list the qualities which, according to their opinion, consti- 
tuted a good teacher. The same assignment was given to 
the ‘high school juniors and seniors who were attending 
demonstration school. They were asked to describe the best 
teacher they had ever had and the one whom they con- 
sidered ‘least likable and effective. Frankness of expression 
was assured by requesting that the statements be handed in 
unsigned. 

As could be expected there was little agreement between 
the list of qualities which the teachers considered essential 
and the characteristics stressed by the students. Health, 
strength, a charming appearance, dynamic vigor, forceful 
vitality, and good voice stood high on the teachers’ list. 
Some of these qualities were completely ignored by the 
pupils. Only twenty per cent of them stated that they liked 
a teacher because she was good looking and only one pupil 
preferred a teacher because she was young. One disliked a 
teacher because of her age. 

Many teachers had stressed the importance of high men- 
tality for successful teaching. Yet only eight per cent of the 
pupils designated their ideal teacher as very intelligent and 
only one student disliked a teacher because of what he 
considered a lack of intelligence. 

A great majority of teachers stressed knowledge of teach- 
ing technique as important to success. In this they were 
probably influenced by their studies of methods. Several of 
the pupils mentioned the fact that the teachers they liked 
best knew how to make learning interesting. In the teachers 
they disliked they complained of dryness of presentation. 


But the characteristics most frequently mentioned by the 
pupils in their description of a fine teacher were such per- 
sonality traits as a sense of humor, good nature, sympathy 
kindliness, interest in the individual student, fairness, tact 
and consideration. A teacher according to the students was 
a failure if she was a poor sport, “grouchy,” unsympathetic, 
or if she showed individual preferences or preferred boys to 
girls or vice versa. She was a poor teacher if she was “mean 
and cruel,” nagging and sarcastic, too strict and domineer. 
ing, if she lost her temper easily, and if she “bragged” or 
“bluffed.” 

Good taste in dress seemed to matter little to the pupils, 
Punctuality, accuracy, diligence, orderliness, conscientious. 
ness, dignified demeanor, and thrift seemed to be wasted on 
them, in spite that all these qualities seemed to be to the 
majority of the teachers very important for the success in 
their profession. 

Two-thirds of the teachers questioned mentioned a “well 
balanced and self-confident personality” as requisite to suc- 
cess; but in ‘their description of what they thought con. 
stituted such a personality they spoke almost exclusively of 
character traits which would give them a good rating with 
their superiors, entirely disregarding the qualities which 
would make them a popular success with the students. 

It appears from this research that success with students 
is dependent on the same qualities which make any person 
successful as a companion and friend. A self-controlled and 
emotionally mature person is more likely to gain the con- 
fidence and love of her pupils than the most expert and 
conscientious teacher with the best of training who lacks 
understanding and self-control. 

That such qualities as personal charm, appearance, voice, 
and high mentality are of so little importance to children 
may be a comfort to many a teacher, for these traits are 
difficult to improve upon to any marked degree. 

The results of this study may suggest that courses on 
mental hygiene and personality adjustment are as important 
in teachers’ training as courses in the latest techniques and 
methods of teaching. 


Typewriting and Shorthand Contests 


HE commercial section of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 

tion Association will conduct typewriting contests and 
shorthand contests at the Commercial Fair to be held in the 
John Harris High School, Harrisburg, Friday and Saturday, 
May 14 and 15, 1937. 

Seventeen prizes will be awarded to the successful con- 
testants in the typewriting contests. Four prizes will be 
awarded to the successful contestants in the shorthand con- 
tests. 

Commercial teachers throughout the State, who will be 
interested in entering contestants in the typewriting or shott- 
hand contests, may write to Elizabeth H. Gintzer, 508 
Woodbine Street, Harrisburg, for rules and details concern- 
ing the contests.—E. Gordon Rudy, Enola. 


American Education Week 

HE American Education Week program for 1937, No- 

vember 7-13, will be built around two special observances 
of nation-wide interest—the Horace Mann Centennial and 
the celebration of the Sesquicentennial anniversary of the 
adoption of the Constitution. In many communities the 
Horace Mann Centennial Celebration will be brought to 4 
climactic conclusion during American Education Week, and 
in many schools the celebration of the Sesquicentennial 
anniversary of the adoption of the Constitution will 
featured on Wednesday, November 10. 
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A Sporting Chance 


“Turn a pint of skimmed milk with 
half a pint of small beer. Boil in this 
whey about twenty ivy-leaves, and two 
or three sprigs of hyssop. Drink half 
over night, the rest in the morning. Do 
this if needful, for two months daily.” 

Sounds very like a witch’s cure for 
heart-ache, we say! But so we read in 
The Family Adviser, a book prepared 
in 1747 by the great churchman, John 
Wesley, with the assistance of a doctor. 
But these are no witch’s remedies. 
They are suggestions given in good 
faith for the cure of tuberculosis! 

In 'the light of our present knowl- 
edge one cannot help feeling concerned 
for those who must have followed these 
directions hopefully back there in the 
eighteenth century when ‘nothing what- 
soever was known of the origin of 
tuberculosis, the method of transmis- 
sion or the treatment of the disease. 

Today, however, science has placed 
effective weapons in our hands to help 
us in our struggle with ‘this age-old 
disease. Those of us in the school 
world have a particularly important 
part to play in the Early Diagnosis 
Campaign. And if high school stu- 
dents are our concern, we must realize 
that the tiny tubercle'bacillus finds the 
lungs of these teen-agers most delec- 
table; not even the school’s all-star 
athlete with his ruddy skin and_ his 
strong muscle development is over- 
looked. The first task is to discover 
the disease. After that the way ahead 
is well-defined. 


Tuberculin-testing as a first screen- 
ing process, followed by X-ray pictures 
of the lungs of all positive reactors, is 
the accepted procedure; and in many 
places, tuberculin-testing and X-ray are 
taking their rightful places as a part 
of the regular periodical health examin- 
ation. 

But before any tuberculin-testing is 
undertaken in the high schools or with 
the high school age ‘children, it is the 
teacher's opportunity to prepare her 
pupils psychologically for this tuber- 
culin testing. She undertakes also to 
secure their parents’ full cooperation. 
_The National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion has recently published a Teaching 


Unit for Junior and Senior High 
Schools, called, ‘Preventing Tuber- 
culosis.” In this it is suggested that 


‘the principal, the teacher, the phy- 
sian, and the school nurse plan to- 
gether and understand definitely the 
Part each should take in this tuberculin- 
testing program which depends upon 
such cooperation for greatest effective- 
ness.” Write the Pa. Tuberculosis So- 
cety, 311 South Juniper Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for a copy. 
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High Schools Need Reading 


Clinics, Educators Say 

N the April, 1936, Readers’ Digest, 

appeared an article containing news 
of an experiment in improving the 
reading of retarded pupils, carried out 
with a federal subsidy in Theodore 
Roosevelt High School, New York City. 
An avalanche of inquiries addressed to 
the school followed, and these are still 
being received. A previous broadcast 
about the experiment over a NBC net- 
work brought in 3000 letters from all 
parts of the country. 

The supervisors of the project, Stella 
S. Center and Gladys L. Parsons, have 
written a full account of the methods 
used and the results obtained, and the 
book has been published for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English 
by D. Appleton-Century Company 
with the title ‘Teaching High School 
Students to Read.”! It is one of the 
most dramatic educational books that 
has appeared recently, and it comes at 
a time when teachers and school ad- 
ministrators everywhere are wrestling 
with the problem of what to do with 
pupils who enter. high school not really 
knowing how to read. 

Dr. Center, former president of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, has long been one of the leaders 
in the reading-in-high-school move- 
ment, and it was because she had 
already organized a program of read- 
ing instruction in the Theodore Roose- 


velt High School that it was chosen | 


for the first federal remedial reading 
project in a New York high school. 
The story of the project, which in- 
volved 500 retarded readers and 30 
teachers, covers two years’ work. 


Poster Contest, New York 
World's Fair 


A national poster contest, open to 
the 30,000,000 boys and girls who 
comprise the school population of the 
United States, with a free trip to the 
New York World’s Fair as the Grand 
Prize, has been announced by Grover 
A. Whalen, president of the New 
York World’s Fair 1939. 

The contest will be open to all stu- 
cents, except children of employees of 
the World’s' Fair Corporation, from the 
first grade through college, in the 
United States, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. It will 
be conducted in four age-groups, or 
levels of competition: Level I—chil- 
dren from the first grade to the seventh; 

1 Teaching High School Students to Read: A 
study of Retardation in Reading—Stella S. Center 


and Gladys L. Parsons. New York; D. Appleton- 
Century Co. $2.50 
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Would you SMILE 
if it happened 
to YOU? 


N unexpected accident, like this, 


But this 


. . his income 


is indeed a hardship. 
teacher can smile . . 
continues during recovery, thanks to 
TRU. 
That’s why thousands of experienced 
teachers have joined T.P.U. to pro- 
vide adequate income in case of ac- 
cident, sickness or quarantine. They 
know T.P.U’s inexpensive protection 
is invaluable. 
Professional men manage T.P.U. 
solely for the benefit of its teacher 


members. Write for free booklet, 
“A Word to the Wise..... 
TEACHERS 


PROTECTIVE UNION 
T. P. U. BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Woop, General Deputy, 12 South 12th 

St., Philadelphia; J. D. ARMSTRONG, General 

Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh; or 
Local Deputy. 











Level II—children in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, the junior 
high school group; Level I1I—children 
in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
grades, senior high school students; 
Level [V—students in art schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

All correspondence relating to the 
contest will be handled through the 
offices of the state superintendents or 
commissioners of education, to whom 
Mr. ‘Whalen has sent letters formally 
inviting each state to participate in the 
competition. 
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360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


VISIT THE 


SOVIET UNION 
THIS SUMMER 





New travel experiences await the Europe-bound teacher 
who includes the Soviet Union in this summer’s itiner- 
ary. Fast air, train and boat connections make it easily 
accessible. Your travel agent will tell you about 5 
and 7-day stays in Leningrad and Moscow, or more 
extensive journeys down the Volga, through the 
Caucasus mountains, along the Black Sea Riviera, to 


sunny Crimea, and in colorful Ukraine. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


A wide variety of itineraries is available at 
inclusive rates of $15 per day first class, 
$8 tourist, $5 third—providing all transporta- 
tion on tour in the U. S. S. R., fine hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, and the services of 
trained guide-interpreters. For descriptive 


map and Booklet P-5 write to 


INTOURIST, vas. 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 








756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 

















Of all the sights most loved in Japan, Mount Fujiyama, endear. 
ingly called Fuji or Fujisan, is the view most admired by both 
Japanese and tourist. Rising in almost perfect symmetry and sur. 
rounded by its beautiful lakes, in summer this national monument 
is visited by countless thousands. It is an unusual sight ever to see 
Fuji looking twice the same. Like a fastidious woman, she drapes 
herself with clouds and snow while a playful breeze moves dust 
and snow overhead, constantly rearranging her coiffure in ever. 
changing shades of color. 


Japan to Entertain WFEA 

HE Seventh World Conference of the World Federation 

of Education Associations is to be held in Tokyo, Au- 
gust 2 to 7 during the coming summer of 1937. Delegates 
numbering close to one thousand are expected to arrive in 
Japan from July until the Conference dates. 

The conference has as its general theme ‘A Twentieth 
Century Program of Education” and two methods are to be 
employed in keeping this subject before the delegates. One 
is the general session in which every country represented at 
the conference will be granted the opportunity of addressing 
the assembled delegates. The second method to be utilized 
during the conference is the sectional plan, whereby the 
individual delegate will select that phase of education which 
most interests him and contribute to the wealth of the 
findings of that group. There are to be 18 such sections 
meeting daily. They are as follows: adult education, broad- 
casting, colleges and universities, commercial education, 
educational crafts, elementary education, geography, health, 
Herman-Jordan committees, home and school, preparation 
of teachers, pre-school and kindergarten, rural life and 
rural education, secondary education, social adjustment, 
teachers’ organization, visual education, and_ science and 
science teaching. 

Following the conference or before, according to the 
wishes of delegates, the Japan Tourist Bureau, the official 
travel agents for this conference in Japan, has made elab- 
orate plans to give sightseeing tours commensurate with 
the time delegates have, the amount of money they if 
afford to spend, and the places they may desire to visit 
The many spas and mountain resorts will give the delegate 
a chance of enjoying to the full the reason for the Japanese 
peoples’ inherent worship of nature. 


The Place of Modern Social and Economic 
Problems in the School Curriculum 

The careful student knows that history has shown thit 
any civilization, to have virility, must be deeply rooted i 
the culture of its own time. Our own culture, intricate an 
interesting, presents an array of persistent problems up0 
the solution of which depend the security and happiness 0! 
us all. 

That there are difficulties involved in discussing the cor 
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troversial aspects of these questions, no one with public 
school experience will deny. The goals to be gained are so 
valuable in the improvement of our American life, how- 
ever, that every effort must be used in overcoming these 
obstacles. One of the objections often raised is that forms 
of government, different from that of our own, should not 
be discussed in the schools. May I point out here that there 
isa great difference between discussing and describing Com- 
munism and preaching and advocating it. 

In this day and age it would be impossible to keep our 
pupils from hearing much about such things as Fascism and 
Communism. Much that they hear will often be charged 
with propaganda. The whole picture will seldom be pre- 
sented. If a frank and realistic discussion of such prob- 
lems is not provided, I think it may indicate the failure on 
our part to appreciate the psychological fact that, in general, 
youth has an insatiable curiosity for the new and unknown 
and particularly for the hidden and forbidden. A curri- 
culum which will enable the pupils in our schools to define 
more clearly and accurately for themselves the real tenets 
of special forms of government such as European Com- 
munism and Fascism may constitute the soundest kind of 
insurance for the preservation of the best of our American 
ideals. What we don’t know may hurt us. The study of 
different forms of government should be paralleled by a 
realistic examination of the pros and cons of a large num- 
ber of those social and economic problems which, because 
of faulty or partial solutions, are the direct or indirect cause 
of many of our nation’s difficulties. If we wish for the 
control of our social, political, and economic life to spring 
from our collective wisdom rather than be imposed upon 
us by the arbitrary dictates of some shirt, be it brown, black, 
or stuffed, then we must strive for an improved education 
along social, economic, and political lines. The new curri- 
culum should contain a wealth of socio-economic materials 
which will provide on the proper age and grade level for 
experiences that will enable the coming generation to secure 
a far better understanding of the real problems that vex our 
nation than you and I have had. Upon the proper intro- 
duction of such problems into the schools depends, in my 
judgment, the success or failure of education in making 
a real and constructive contribution to our national life in 
the decades ahead of us.—H. B.BRUNER, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. eerste 
Geography in the Understanding of World Problems 

A long time ago a few enlightened and well organized 
gtoups of people which might be called nations, existed in 
widely separated portions of the land areas on this earth. 
In those days the great physical barriers, such as the oceans, 
the deserts, the lofty mountain ranges, and the tropical 
jungles were barriers to travel. There were no easy means 
of communication. In most instances the people of one 
nation knew not of the existence of those that were far 
away. Isolation prevailed. 

As peoples spread over the other lands of this earth, and 
as the great physical barriers that held people apart were 
broken down, new and powerful nations developed in a few 
sections of the land surfaces. As man explored the various 
continents he followed the trial and error method, but 
inally hit upon the areas that could provide food for large 
Populations. He discovered the places where vast fuel re- 
sources had been stored up in the earth and where great 
mineral wealth had been segregated. As the process went 
0n more and more of the lands were acquired by the dif- 
ferent nations until today all of the lands on this planet 
that are worth having have been divided up among the 
They have not been divided equally, nor 
on a per capita basis. The variations in the wealth of 
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“What's in a Kame?” 


In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 
is a line of School Furniture which is both 
AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 


it includes all types and sizes of school seating 
equipment .. . desks, tables, and chairs for every 
teaching method and administrativeneed; for every 
age and grade... from kindergarten to college... 


because 
every unit embodies all applicable principles of 
sanitary and hygienic design . . . every scientifi- 
cally developed feature conducive to correct pos- 
ture and sight conservation ... 


because 
a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of school 
interiors... 


because 
the highest standards of materials, construction, 
finish and adaptability built into any school equip- 
ment are built into every unit... 


because 
every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 











American because 
If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 
The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 
AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT—AN IDEAL 





1 American Universal Bet- 
ter-Sight Desk 


2 American Universal Desk 
No. 234 


3 American Universal All- 
purpose Table No. 69 





Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 
N. SNELLENBURG & COMPANY 
Market, lith & 12th Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE 


918 Fulton Bidg., 6th and Duquesne Way 
STATE DISTRIBUTORS 
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THE 


BARROWS-PARKER 
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Announcing 
for early publication 


GEOGRAPHY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


By Laurence C. Davis 

Head, Department of Geography 
State Teachers College 

Indiana, Pennsylvania 


80 pages. More than 100 illustrations, including a 


colored map of the state. 


For further information. write to 


SILVER 
BURDETT 
COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York City 
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Wise teachers guarantee themselves 
financial comfort no matter what fate may 
hold in store for them. 


Others insist that they will never lose their 
incomes due to illness or accident. 

Are you certain that your income will not 
cease because of disability? You must choose for 
yourself which group you are joining. 

Why worry about what may happen to- 
morrow? Join the group of wise teachers 
who guarantee themselves an income for 52 
weeks in case of illness or accident by insuring 
under our Special Teacher’s Income Protection 
Policy. 


Write today for detailed information. 

ah 

Pennsylvania Casualty Co. 
(A LEGAL RESERVE CO.) 


Home Office , 
- 


LANCASTER, Pa. 





Choose forY ourself | 


& 
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Intensive d“extSnsive recreational facilities form the 
teacher's idgalmammergipeston period. .. The University of 
Southern Chlifoais Summer Session presents a wide range 
of professional courses and unlimited social, cultural, and 
athletic activitidg-> ~The staff of resident and visiting faculty 
members in¢ludes|nationally know authorities 
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nations are as great as among the individuals in a single 
nation. 

Today, we find three-fourths of the population of the 
world centered in four portions of the land surface of the 
earth. This has not come by chance. The physical en- 
vironment determines where the people can best make a 
living. It is not by chance that there are but six, or at the 
most seven, powerful nations on this earth. Geographic 
factors have been very important influences. 

The development of science and technology has now 
broken down all physical barriers. They have virtually 
eliminated the importance of distance. We have by radio 
instantaneous communication with the people in the other 
civilized parts of the globe. We are in an economic sense 
so near that a wheat producing farmer in the Dakotas ot 
Saskatchewan cannot lift his elbow without nudging 4 
planter on the pampa of the Argentine, or the central plains 
of Australia. No one can consider the welfare of the 
cotton producing people of our old southern states without 
recognizing the significance of the great expansion of cotton 
growing in New Mexico, Arizona, and California and the 
expansion of cotton producing lands in Brazil, Egypt, Rus 
sian Turkestan, India, and China. No one can measure the 
strength of the different nations of the world without taking 
account of their supplies of mineral fuel, iron, copper, lead, 
zinc, manganese, and chromium. Geography enters into 
most of our international economic problems. 

The breaking down of all physical barriers has meant not 
only the free movement of commodities and of people, but 
the rapid exchange of ideas, social, religious, and political 
Ideas travel more readily than commodities. We are ut 
avoidably intimately associated in many ways with the othe 
peoples of the world—WatLLace W. Atwoon, Presiden! 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


JOURNAL 








SOCIAL BACKGROUND 
HISTORIES 


for Elementary Schools 
By McGuire 


These new books supply for Grades 4, 5, and 6, material rich in 
imagery to enable the child to reconstruct for his own under- 
standing the life of mankind during the world’s successive 
civilizations. History is unfolded by means of an interesting 
descriptive narrative divided into stories and scenes. The style 
is simple and colorful. In quality, in dramatic values and in 
number, it is doubtful whether any series of history books has 
been so well equipped with illustrations. Mr. George M. 
Richards has created pictorial settings for the subjects of the 
text that will win the enthusiastic approval of teachers and 
pupils. Almost every illustration is qa dramatic scene. The 
titles are: GLIMPSES INTO LONG AGO—Grade 4; A BRAVE 
YOUNG LAND—Grade 5; A FULL-GROWN NATION—Grade 6. 


The PROGRESS ARITHMETICS 


Basal Text-Workbooks 
for Grades 3 to 8 
By Boyer-Cheyney-White 





These new books combine in a single volume for each grade 
all the essential features of a vitalized textbook and a com- 
plete diagnostic workbook. These are doing books; pupils see, 
think, study, work—all on the same page. The whole is worked 
into a unified program. The vocabulary has been carefully 
checked; pupils read them easily. Practice and drill materials 
have been apportioned on a basis of the results of research 
studies on relative difficulties of combinations and operations. 





















THE MAKING OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 


By Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 


Here at last is the high school history for which schools have 
been asking. It is ~written by America’s most gifted historians 
and writers. It is a magnificent study of the whole of the 
American heritage; it deals with current issues and relates them 
to the present and the past. As might be expected of the 
Beards it possesses a charming, simple style, and is illustrated 
with a wealth of interesting, handsome pictures, many avail- 
able for the first time. Every high school in the country should 
be equipped with a supply of this inspired book. Write for 
further information. 


Junior Unit 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
By Canby and Others 


The Junior High School Unit of the six-book high school course 
is now complete. through publication of Junior Book Three. 
This unit can now be used in connection with the books of the 
Senior series to meet every type of high school organization, a 
two or three year Junior course and a three or four year Senior 
course. 


NOTABLE SHORT STORIES 
By McFarland 
A skillful selection of classical and contemporary short stories, 


accompanied by brief questions and exercises and short bio- 
graphical sketches of authors. Twenty-three excellent stories 





Write for complete information. 








for junior high school grades. 









THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 




















THE NEW MEYERSDALE High School 
building was dedicated January 11 
when it was officially turned over to 
the school board by the contractor. The 
approximate cost of the building was 
$87,000, of which the Federal Govern- 
ment contributed $32,000. It contains 
an auditorium to seat 600, a gymnasium, 
workshop, and five classrooms. 


ALMOST A THOUSAND high school 
students, delegates from about two hun- 
died secondary schools in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware, unani- 
mously voted against any curtailment of 
extra-curricula activities at the Second 
Annual Student Conference held by 
Drexel Institute of Technology in 
Philadelphia in January. The vote was 
taken, during the general discussion on 
the subject “Contributions of the Ac- 
tivities Program,” after it was pointed 
cut that extra-curricula activities some- 
times result in adverse criticism because 
ct publicity. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
has received an endowment of $50,000 
for maintenance and development of 
the collection of chemical memorabilia 
assembled by the late Edgar Fahs Smith. 
His widow, Mrs. Margie A. Smith, pre- 
sented the collection following the 
death of her husband in 1928 and now 
establishes the endowment. 


THE CHARLEROI TEACHERS ASSO- 
CIATION, numbering exactly one hun- 
cred members, teachers and principals, 
honored their Superintendent, Thomas 
L. Pollock, on the occasion of his 
twenty-fifth anniversary as superinten- 
dent of the public schools of the dis- 
trict. The occasion was the second 
annual fellowship dinner of the school 
employees of the school district of 
Charleroi. The Superintendent was 
completely taken by surprise when 
presented with a plaque prepared to 
hold one hundred silver dollars. The 
design of the plaque portrayed a large 
25 made of silver dollars, with the 
words “Charleroi Schools” and _ the 
dates 1912 and 1937 on the sides. The 
plaque was presented to Superinten- 
dent Pollock by W. H. Clipman, Jr., 
principal of the senior high school. The 
whole idea and preparation of this 
plaque were the work of a geometry 
teacher in the senior high school, M. 
W.G. Mollenauer. In addition to the 
teachers’ gift, the janitorial staff pre- 
sented the Superintendent with a zip- 
per, leather billfold. The office secre- 
taries presented Mrs. Pollock with a 
beautiful corsage, noting the part a 
woman plays in the successful career 
cf a husband. 


TEACHERS of the Pittsburgh Schools 
who have retired from active service 
recently are Daisy P. Bash, Conroy 
School; Marie P. Spalding, Herron 
Hill Junior High School; Harriet 
Carter, Frick Teachers Training School ; 
Myra A. Johns, Baxter Jr. High 
School; Katherine Miller, Supervisor 
in the Home Economics Department; 
Eieanor A. Scheibler, Rose School; 
Elizabeth McGowan, Supervisor in the 
Department of Handwriting; and 
Mary Chisholm, Rose School. 


HosBBIES AND CAREERS, a _publica- 
tion of the junior high school of Old 
Forge, in its February 24 issue initiates 
the guidance program in the local 
schools. This issue, the faculty one, 
is devoted to definitions, theories, and 
practices of vocational guidance in a 
school situation as expressed by the 
faculty, administrators, and people in- 
terested in this movement. Subsequent 
issues will reveal the pupils’ part in the 
development of the guidance program. 


THE CENTENNIAL SCHOOL in Big 
Beaver Township, Lawrence County, 
burned to the ground on January 27. 
The cause of the fire is not known. 
The 35 pupils who attended this school 
are being transported to the Glenkirk 
Consolidated School. 
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CARRY YOUR 
SUMMER 
PROTECTION 


WITH 


E. B.A. 


E.B.A. pays for the Ist week 
of illness during vacation. 
Benefits do not start with the 
8th day. 


E.B.A. pays for convalescence 
from illness during vacation. 
Your claim does not end 
when you leave the house. 


























E.B.A. pays for partial disa- 
bility from accident during 
vacations—limit 13 weeks. 


E.B.A. pays for personal 
quarantine during vacations 
—full duration of confine- 
ment. 


E.B.A. provides a maximum 
of $100.00 EXTRA for hospi- 
talization when annual dues 
are paid in advance. 

Write for complete details 

to our nearest office 
Woolworth Blidg., Lancaster, Pa. 
417 Land Title Bidg., Philadelphia. 


3043 Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh. 
2nd Nat. Bank Bldg., Wilkes-Barre. 


EDUCATORS 
BENEFICIAL | 
ASSOCIATION 












































Vacation and Permanent 
Positions 


For Superintendents and Teachers 





Earn as much as $1,000 during 
vacation. Guaranteed income to 
those who qualify. 

Write for full qualifications 
T. G. NICHOLS 


City Bank Building Kansas City, Missouri 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers, We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 
ks. 


determine whether they wish to secure the 


| AMERICAN LITERATURE. Russell Blank- 


enship, University of Washington, 
Rollo L. Lyman and Howard C. 
Hill of the University of Chicago. 
1112 pp. Scribner’s 
Literary selections arranged in units 
to interpret American life from the be- 
ginning of the nation to the present, 
thus stressing the social as well as the 
cultural phases of the study. The main 
divisions treat development as a nation; 
winning the West; the making of a 
living; the influence of mysticism—re- 
ligion, nature, democracy; humor and 
imagination; living together—home 
life, individualism, the immigrant, 
country life, the city; whither America 
—toward a better world, patriotism, 
citizenship, the future. Biographical 
notes, glossary, and index. 


THE Livinc Wor Lp. Samuel H. Wil- 
liams, University of Pittsburgh. 
704 pp. Macmillan. $3.60 
The text aims to meet the needs of a 
general course in nature. It presents 
both a course of study and a method of 
procedure, and is designed to fulfill the 
requirements of a cultural course in bi- 
ology, and to serve as a basic text in 
nature study, field biology, and elemen- 
tary ecology. Each phase of a subject 
is a unit discussion. The bibliography 
and reference literature are extensive. 
The text includes a classification of the 
animal world and also of habitats, and 
is abundantly illustrated. 


BOOKKEEPING FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 
Book II, Advanced Course. John 
G. Kirk, director of commercial 
education, Philadelphia, and Wil- 
liam R. Odell. 528 pp. Illus. 
Winston. $1.84 
Book II, vocational in content, is well 
organized. Each short instructional unit 
is cast in the form of a problem, and is 
fully explained and illustrated with 
filled-in business forms in three colors. 
Each unit is followed by a unit sum- 
mary and other verbal checks on com- 
prehension, as well as laboratory prob- 
lems and practice sets to apply what has 
been learned. As each type of business 
activity is brought into the discussion, 
the cycle widens to include new account- 
ing principles and procedure. An inter- 
esting feature is a brief discussion of 
the bookkeeping problems arising out 
of the Social Security Act, included in 
the Appendix. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING. R. G. 
Walters, personnel officer, Grove 
City College. Third edition. 4g 
pp. Illus. South-Western Publish. 
ing Co. 

The third edition changes its name 
from ‘Fundamentals of Salesmanship” 
to “Fundamentals of Selling,” because 
of the broader applications of the book. 
It is written especially for students who 
have had no previous training in sell- 
ing. If desired, it may be followed by 
specialized courses in advertising, te- 
tailing, or sales correspondence. Every 
effort has been made to have the text- 
book conform to the social point of 
view which is now emphasized in busi- 
ness education. The interests of society 
in general, and of the buying public in 
particular, have been kept constantly in 
mind. The book is divided in eight 
parts: Scope of Salesmanship, The 
Salesman, The Goods, The Customer, 
The Sale, Good Will, Salesman’s Cler- 
ical Work, Applications of Salesman- 
ship. 


Lloyd L. Jones. 
Gregg Publish. 


Our BusINEss LIFE. 
660 pp. _ Illus. 
ing Co. $1.50 

A textbook for the generation that is 
now on the threshold of direct contacts 
with the business world either as users 
of business goods and services or 4s 
business workers. Available as a one- 
year complete text or in two volumes, 
one for each semester. The eight parts 
of the complete book cover our finan- 
cial life, communication, travel and 
transportation, buying and selling, busi- 
ness and law, business management, 
and our business life. These are broken 
up into 29 chapters which, in turf, 
are divided into short units or topics. 

Review questions, business assignments, 

vocabulary-building word groups, busi- 

ness handwriting drills, etc., are fea- 
tures. 


ERIK AND Britta. Children of Flowery 
Sweden. Virginia Olcott. IIlus- 
trated in color by Constance Whit: 
temore. 168 pp. Silver Burdett. 
$0.84 

The land of the midnight sun, with 
its snowy mountains and its fields ablaze 
with summer flowers. Here the little 

Swedish cousins dance around the May- 

pole, ski over the snow, visit the work: 

ers, and listen to tales of viking adven- 
ture. 
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DEMOCRACY AS A WAY OF LIFE. Boyd 
H. Bode. 114 pp. Macmillan. 
$1.25 

The author sketches the several at- 
titudes toward democracy in the devel- 
opment of the United States and the ef- 
fect that these attitudes have had upon 
the attending conceptions and practices 
of government. The school is ‘“‘pecu- 
liarly the institution in which democracy 
becomes conscious of itself.”’ Without 
an intelligent, critically-minded citizenry 
democracy easily becomes a juggling 
dictator's ball, and, therefore, “‘the pri- 
mary aim of education is to set intelli- 
gence free.” 


StroRY BOOK .OF FOODS FROM THE 
FieLD. Maud and Miska Peter- 
sham. 128 illus. Winston. $2.50 


The Petershams have again given us | 


a delightful combination of their writ- 
ing and painting. This storybook gives 
the historical, romantic, scientific, and 
economic backgrounds of wheat, corn, 
rice, and sugar. Supplementary material 
for history, geography, and the social 
studies. 

PLANNING FOR COLLEGE. Max Mc- 
Conn, dean of Lehigh University. 
267 pp. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
N.Y. G@., $2 

Dean McConn tries first to show how 
one may arrive at the correct answer to 
the question, ““Who ought to go to col- 








lege?” Then if the person should go | 


to college he is given advice on choos- 


ing the right college and the right | 


course. He is given an idea about the 
cost and how to meet it, about college 
entrance requirements, about fraterni- 
ties, athletics, and other college activi- 
ties. 


NoraBLe SHorT Stories. Selected and 


edited by Raymond McFarland. | 


423 pp. Macmillan. $1 
Twenty-three stories by 20 masters of 
short story technique. Each story is pre- 


ceded by a biographical note and fol- | 


lowed by questions and answers. An 
introduction of ten pages presents a 
study of short-story technique and an 
encouragement to the pupil to attempt 
creative writing in this medium. 


PRINTING HANDBOOK FOR SCHOOL 
JourNatists. R. Randolph Karch, 
Arsenal Jr. H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


57 


In the words of the foreword ‘This | 


booklet is in answer to the question 
of school publication sponsors and 





students: ‘What should I know about | 


Printing processes, printing terms, and 
type?’ In a very brief, concise form 
Mr. Karch gives the facts which it 
might take new faculty advisers and 


| 
| 


student writers a long time to gather | 


hit and miss. Illustrations of type 
faces, machines, etc., excellent. 
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EASE IN SPEECH 


By Marcaret Painter, Modesto (California) High 
School. A practical preparation for high school pupils 
for the speech occasions to be met in everyday life—in- 
cluding interviews, conversation, radio speaking, panel 
forums, ete. $1.64 

a 


MODERN EVERYDAY CHEMISTRY 
By Ratpu E. Horton, Seward Park High School, N. 
Y.C. To give 10th year pupils a general acquaintance 


with chemistry that will contribute to their understand- 
ing of the world they live in. $1.68 


GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
A One Year Course 
By Harris CranbDALL, Superintendent of Schools, Sara- 
toga Springs, New York and F. EucENE SEYMOUR, 
Supervisor of Mathematics, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education. Gives a happily balanced view of 
the entire field of elementary mathematics with a maxi- 
mum of integration of arithmetic, algebra, and geom- 


etry. $1.28 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
180 Varick Street, New York City 
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School Libraries = a 


HERE is a collection of fiction for older boys and girls, all books which have proved over many years 
to be favorites with young people,—now available at the new low price of one dollar. Historical 
fiction, books in modern settings, books with foreign scenes as well as those laid in our own country, 
books especially for boys, and others to interest girls—a wide variety of books all by famous authors 
and artists, making a fine library for young people. 


2 eee 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S LIBRAR 


AS THE CROW FLIES 
by Katharine Adams 


by Cornelia Meigs 
COWBOY HUGH THE SHAWL WITH THE SILVER 
by Walter H. Nichols 


|| BELLS 
THE GAUNTLET OF DUNMORE by Helen Coale Crew 
by Hawthorne Daniel THE COUSIN FROM CLARE 
SOLDIER RIGDALE 


by Rose Sackett 
by Beulah Marie Dix JACQUELINE OF THE CARRIER 








SPANIARDS’ MARK PIGEONS 
by Allan Dwight by Augusta H. Seaman 
HITTY || THE TIGER WHO WALKS ALONE 


by Constance Lindsay Skinner 
HARBOR PIRATES 
| by Clarence Stratton 
|| TOD OF THE FENS 


by Rachel Field 


THE PAINTED ARROW | 
by Frances Gaither 


THE HERE-TO-YONDER GIRL 
by Esther Greenacre Hall by Elinor Whitney 


(Formerly $1-75 and $2.00) NEW EDITION $1.00 
{ Send for descriptive circular } 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
600 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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TAKE THIS YEAR’S 
VACATION 


jae 


© Next 
group of educators will ac- 


summer, a_ certain 
cumulate substantial sums of 
money. 

This money will come to 
them through work that is 
dignified, pleasant — and 
profitable. It is work for 
which educators are partic- 
ularly fitted, and at which a 
large number of them are 
outstandingly successful. 

The company concerned is 
the oldest and largest in the 
field and has openings in 
nearly every section of the 
country for vigorous and in- 
telligent men and women. 


Apply by letter or in person to 
Agency offices of 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


—in— 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Bradford, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Erie, Pa. 
Harrisburg, Pa. Greensburg, Pa 
Altoona, Pa. New Castle, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa. Allentown, Pa. 
Williamsport, Pa. Wheeling, W. Va 
York, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


STV HUHUVUNTVGOUUAUUNELOEH ETT 


Six Great Stories. Edited by Gertrude 


Moderow, Mary Yost Sandrus, 
Josephine Mitchell, and Ernest C. 
Noyes. 531 pp. Illus. Scott, 


Foresman. $0.92 

From six distinguished stories from 
the classics, the editors have apparently 
eliminated many of the obstacles to suc- 
cessful reading experience without dis- 
turbing the appeal of the originals. The 
stories are Stevenson’s “Treasure Is- 
land”; Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low” and “Rip Van Winkle’; Lamb's 
version of “As You Like It’; Tenny- 
son’s “Gareth and Lynette”; and Haw- 
thorne’s “The Golden Touch.”’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Books Received 


American Book Co., 88 Lexington 
mn, FF G2 
HANDWRITING FOR EXPRESSION. 


Lucretia Cavanah and Alonzo F. 
Myers. Books I, II, III, IV, V, 
and VI, and Teacher’s Manual 
A. S. Barnes Co., 67 W. 44th St., N. 
eG. 
THE Circus COMES TO SCHOOL. 


Averil Tibbels. $2.50 

The Christopher Publishing House, 
1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 


SKETCHES FROM OurR_ CONSTITU- 


TIONAL History. J. A. Van 
Osdol. $1.50 

Ginn & Co., 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL TYPEWRIT- 
ING. L. W. Korona and Clyde 
E. Rowe. $1.40 
tarcourt Brace & Co., Inc., 383 Madi- 
son Ave:, IN. YG, 
ADVENTURES IN LITERATURE. _ J. 
M. Ross. $1.32 
THE New BETTER SPEECH. Andrew 
T. Weaver, Gladys L. Borchers, 
and Charles H. Woolbert. $1.60 
D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus 
Ave., Boston, Mass.: 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION. Book 
Eo$1> 1 $1:08:and TW. $1.16. 
J. C. Tressler and Marguerite B. 
Shelmadine. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH IN ACTION 
PRACTICE Book. R. W. Bard- 
well, Ethel Mabie, and J. C. 
Tressler. Books III, IV, V and 
VI. $0.24 

ENGLISH IN ACTION PRACTICE 
Books. J. C. Tressler and 


Kathryn Tressler. $0.32 each 
The Norman W. Henley Publishing 
CO. 2 WA tbat. IN OG 

House WirING. Thomas W. Poppe 

and Harold P. Strand. $1 
Izternational Pocket Library, 306 Stuart 
St., Boston, Mass.: 

THE SYMPOSIUM OF PLATO.  Ed- 

mund R. Brown 
]. B. Lippincott Co., Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

AMATEUR POWER WORKING TOOLS. 

A. Frederick Collins. $1.75 
National Council of American Ship- 
builders, 11 Broadway, N. Y. C.: 

COMMERCIAL SHIPYARDS AND THE 
Navy. 

The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26 St., 
NYG: 

SCIENCE TRAINING FOR METAL AND 
Woop TRADES. William H. 
Dooley. $2.40 

Silver Burdett Co., 
Newark, N. J.: 

A TEACHER’S GUIDE TO UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA. Pearl H. 
Middlebrook. $0.24 


39 Division St., 


May, 1937 


MATHEMATICS THROUGH  Expppy. 
ENCE. Book III. Joel S. Georges 
Robert F. Anderson, and Robert 
L. Morton. $1.28 

The ]. C. Winston Co., 1006 Arch St. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 

EVERYDAY LIFE. Book I. 
Gehres. $0.52 

LirE-UsE SPELLER. 2 
through 8. Ralph N. Tirey, 
Blanche E. Fuqua, and Mary D 
Black. $0.60 

Story PARADE. A collection of 
modern stories for boys and girls 
by celebrated authors, including 
Walter De La Mare, Elizabeth 
Coatsworth, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, Jack O'Brien, Margery 
Bianco, Russell Gordon Carter, 
Robert M. Hyatt, May Justus, 
Charles J. Finger, Mabel Leigh 
Hunt, and others. $1.50 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
I es Oe 

Otis QuUICK-SCORING MENTAL ABIL- 
ry Tests. Arthur S. Otis. Alpha 
Test, per package of 25, $1.15. 
Beta Test, per package 25, $0.85 

MODERN SCHOOL _ ARITHMETIC. 
Grades III and IV. John R. 
Clark, Arthur S. Otis, and Caro- 
line Hatton. $0.72 

Southwestern Publishing Co., 201-203 
W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohbio.: 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING. 
Edward J. Rowse and Louis J. 
Fish. $1.60 

20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. D. 
D. Lessenberry, director, courses 
in commercial education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
$1.28 


Ethel M. 


Grades 2 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


Forest, TREES, AND Woop. Francis 
E. Tustison, Manual Arts Press, 
Peoria, Ill. $0.65 

A TEACHER’s MANUAL—Designed for 
use with ““ MAN AND THE MorToR 
Car.” National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, 
One Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

The following may be secured from the 
United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C:: 
WILLIAM Torrey Harris; A 
GUIDE TO CURRICULUM ADJUST- 
MENT FOR MENTALLY RETARDED 


CHILDREN: PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
PAMPHLETS. Department of the 
Interior 








THE MarcH Issue of Poetry of 
Today, the quarterly publication of the 
poetry society of London, England, pre 
sents two new poems by Norman C. 
Schlichter of Annville, a former Eng: 
lish teacher at Lebanon Valley College. 
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NOTES and NEWS 





me 


N. A. DANOWSKY, supervising prin- 
cipal at Selinsgrove, was recently ap- 
ointed statistician for the public 
schools of the District of Columbia. 
He assumed his duties there on April 
12. Mr. Danowsky, a life member of 
PSEA and NEA, was formerly chief 
accounting consultant and assistant di- 
rector of the child accounting and sta- 
tistics division of the Department of 
Public Instruction. He later served as 
associate State Director of the Federal 
Study of Local School Units and At- 
tendance Areas sponsored by the United 
States Office of Education. 

Maurice R. ROBINSON, editor of 
the Scholastic, American high school 
weekly, was honored at the tenth an- 
niversary dinner of the National Art 
Exhibitions, when he was presented a 
traveling bag by the superintendents of 
the Western Pennsylvania schools. Ben 
G. Graham, superintendent of schools 
in Pittsburgh, made the presentation. 

FRANKLIN S. NOETLING has been 
elected supervising principal at Blooms- 
burg, to succeed L. P. Gilmore, salary 
$3,000 a year. 

James P. NOONAN, supervising prin- 
cipal of Schuylkill Township schools at 
Tuscarora, has been elected superinten- 
dent of the schools of Mahanoy Town- 
ship to succeed his brother, Joseph F. 
Noonan, who resigned effective May 1, 
to accept the presidency of the State 
Teachers College at Mansfield. 

Harvey S. BOLEN, principal of 
Arendtsville High School and director 
of the vocational school there, has re- 
signed to accept the position of super- 
intendent of schools in Mahanoy City 
to succeed Joseph F. Noonan, who had 
formerly been superintendent of both 
Mahanoy Township and Mahanoy City 
schools. Dr. Noonan is now president 
of the STC at Mansfield. ; 

ALBERT BELLINGHAM, a teacher of 
music in Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, retired from active service 
February 1 after 34 years of teaching. 
Mr. Bellingham’s long and faithful 
service in public school music was rec- 
ognized by the faculty of the Schenley 
High School at a dinner on the evening 
ot January 26. 

JosepH C. Dewey, head of the de- 
partment of education and psychology, 
Westminster College, has been named 
to teach in the summer school of Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa, this 
summer. He will teach classes in ele- 
mentary education. 

A. LESTER CRAPSER of the State 
Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, 


was given the honor award of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion for the year 1936-37 at the asso- 
ciation’s convention in New York in 
April. Dr. Crapser has been doing 
outstanding work in the field of phy- 
sical education in the State since 1922. 

D. H. Loree, principal of the high 
school at Hollidaysburg, has been 
placed in charge of one of the eight 
districts of the National Honor Society 
to pass upon applications for scholar- 
ship loans. 

Lois B. McCoLLouGH, formerly 
dean of women at Hillsdale College, 
Michigan, is now dean of women at 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
and ELEANOR STARKEY is assistant 
dean of women. 

Dorcas HALL, graduate assistant in 
the student personnel administration 


department at the University of Pitts- | 
P y | Last year we urged you to “look at all 


burgh, is dean of women at Dickinson 
Junior College. 

JouN S. Furniss, instructor in com- 
mercial subjects in Abington High 
School, circulation adviser of the 
schools publications, has devised a 
method of keeping a cumulative record 
of the faithfulness of students to their 
financial obligations. Every home- 
room teacher records on a report sheet 
the amount of money each pupil pays 
on his subscriptions. This sheet lists 
all pupils alphabetically, whether or 
not they have made payments on ac- 
tivities. Sheets are turned in to Mr. 
Furniss at the end of each term, to be 
placed on a permanent financial card. 
This card is kept on file throughout 
the student’s high school life. 

Marcus W. Davies of Frederick- 
town, ROBERT C. MILLIKIN and SAM- 
UEL E. McDONALD of Pittsburgh are 
new life members of the NEA. 

ALTHEA H. Kratz, dean of instruc- 
tion and professor of education at 
Queens-Chicora College, Charlotte, N. 
C., has been appointed acting directress 
of women at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Dr. B. F. FACKENTHAL, JR., of 
Riegelsville, president of the board of 








trustees of Franklin and Marshall Col- | 


lege, has announced that he will give 
$250,000 to the college for construc- 


tion of a new library building on the | 
campus. The 85-year-old president who | 


has made many other contributions to 


the college, told his fellow members: | 
“For six months I have been looking | 


for a man to build a library and now 
I’ve found him. It is I.” 
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All Records Smashed! 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference 
— Orders and Re-orders 
—in Thousands of Schools 


three” before you placed your dic- 
tionary order. This year we say 
merely, “Look at the record” in your 
own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise 
received every day from teachers 
and superintendents, and from the 
orders and re-orders which are pour- 
ing in, that THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DIcTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS is what we 
claim—the best dictionary for 
school use. 46,000 words defined; 


| 1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 10 


color plates; 24 pages of colored 
. Subj 
maps. Price, only $1.28. pa pre 


Just Off Press— 


Another new member of this 
distinguished dictionary family: 


THE WINSTON 


SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in 
scope, defining in identical terms 
70% of the entries in the parent 
book. 1100 illustrations. 
* Subject to us 
Price, only $0.96. pet SS 


Plan now to include these books in your 
requisitions for next year. Further 
ialerousian gladly sent upon request. 









The JOHN CAVITIES geo) np comany 
WINSTON BLDG. ~~~ *——— PHILADELPHIA PA. 


[ CHICAGO ¥ ATLANTA T DALLAS T SAN FRANCISCO 
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ON NEW YORK’S 
only PRIVATE PARK 


Summer Visitors are specially 
attracted to The Parkside, one 
of New York’s nicest hotels. 
Directly facing charming and 
historic Gramercy Park, it 
offers suburban atmosphere in 
the center of the great metrop- 
olis. Traditionally maintaining 
a high standard of excellence, it 
is a favorite with teachers who 
wish to be properly located;con- 
venient to all points of interest. 
Single rooms from $2 daily 
Attractive Weekly Rates 
Write for Booklet “T” 
ROOF TERRACES +« SOLARIUM 
PRIVATE PARK 


HOTEL 
PARKSIDE 


20th STREET and IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 


Under Knott Management 




















NOW THERE ARE SIX SPLENDID 


COMPARATIVE CLASSICS 


With the recent publication of ROMEO 
and JULIET-CYRANO DE BERG- 
ERAC, edited by M. David Hoff- 
man, Ph.d. and Thomas L. Doyle, 
Ph.d. - Price $1.20, we present 
the sixth in this increasingly 
popular series of old and 
new Classics placed side 
by side for compari- 
son and study. For 
a complete list of 


NOBLE & write NOBLE 


Publishers, Inc. booklet 100 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C: 
PA. 











FRANCIS M. DUMONT, head of the 
cepartment of romance languages at 
the Pennsylvania State College, has been 
decorated by the French Government 
with the Palmes Academique. The 


| honor, given by the Ministry of Na- 
tional Education in Paris to men of 


letters, artists, and teachers as a recog- 
nition of distinguished work in a par- 
ticular field, was forwarded several days 
ago to Professor duMont by the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs through the 
French Embassy in Washington, D. C. 


CLARENCE A. DyKSTRA, city man- 
ager of Cleveland, has been elected 
president of the University of Wiscon- 


sin to succeed GLENN FRANK. 


SAMUEL BASHORE, a Hershey high 
school senior student of agriculture, 


| who received the Keystone degree, 


highest honor attainable in the State 
Organization of the Future Farmers of 
America, was elected president of the 
organization recently. He will officiate 
at a meeting at State College in June 
and at the Farm Show in Harrisburg 
next year. 

WILLIAM ‘O. Duck, who has been 
assistant state director of the Federal 
Study of Local School Units in Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed to the 
faculty of the State Teachers College, 


| Millersville. 


Daisy B. HENDERSON, dean of girls 
at Bellefonte High School, is a member 
of the board of trustees at State Teach- 
ers College, Lock Haven. 


MARGARET HARGROVE is dean of 
students at Beaver College, Jenkintown. 


EAst PENNSBORO TOWNSHIP, Enola, 
secured approval in a recent special 
election of a loan of $50,000 which, 
with a government PWA grant of $40,- 
500, makes available $90,500 for a ten- 
room addition to the present high 


| school building. C. W. Hoover is 
| supervising principal of schools. 


EIGHT ALUMNI AWARDS of merit for 
1937 were presented at the Founder's 
Day exercises at the University of Penn- 
sylvania on January 23. Those who re- 
ceived the awards are: George E. de 
Schweinitz, emeritus professor of oph- 
thalmology and a trustee of the univer- 
sity; Thomas S. Gates, president of the 
university; Robert Tait McKenzie, 
sculptor, and research professor of phys- 
ical education at the university; J. 
Vaughan Merrick, head master of St. 
George’s School, Newport, R. L; 
Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the uni- 
versity; the Most Rev. James De Wolf 
Perry, Providence, R. I., presiding 
bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States; A. S. W. 
Rosenbach, Philadelphia, writer and 
bibliophile, and Witmer Stone, vice- 


SOLS a Se oe 
For Post Graduates 


| 
| 
| 








A New York Hotel 
MUCH FAVORED 
by TEACHERS 


Teachers who take summer 
courses in the New York uni- 
versities and those who come to 
New York for a vacation will 
find The Paramount a very con- 
venient location for both the cul- 
tural and amusement centers. 


Delightfully furnished rooms with 
private bath and circulating ice wa- 


ter from $2.50 single, $4 double. 


Special weekly and monthly 
rate to teachers. 


HOTEL 
PARAMOUNT 


46th St., West of Broadway, New York 




















Lhe Pleasures: 
of NEW YO nh 


are greatly enhanced when you 
are a guest of The Victoria Hotel. 





Its location is most convenient 
to schools, universities, the mu- 
seums, art galleries as well as 
the amusement center. 


Teachers appreciate this 
hotel of character 


f $2. Pion 
orternadl a 

single > gee Site 
$4 double , // , 


tv 


. 


Hotel et 


| i 
-VICEOR 


7th AVENUE ot 51st STREET, NEW YORK 
JOHN L. HORGAN « MANAGING DIRECTOR 


———— 

















president of the Academy of the Nat 
ural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
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It pays you to stay at the Dixie. 
The remarkably reasonable 
daily and weekly rates actually 
save you money to spend for all 
those things you want to do and 
buy. 

The Dixie is a friendly, com- 
fortable, home-like place—each 
of our 650 sunny, airy outside 
rooms has bath and radio, is 
charmingly furnished in Colo- 
nial maple, with old-fashioned 
wallpaper and gloriously rest- 
ful beds. 


Most convenient location in 
town—right in the heart of 
everything—theatres, movie 
palaces, great department stores 
and smart shops—near all rail- 


road terminals; a national bus 
terminal in the building. 


DAILY RATES 
Single, $2.50 and $3 
Double, $3, $4, $5 
(none higher) 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
Single, from $12.50 
Double, from $1 6.00 for two! 


Single Rooms can be fitted with real 


bed set up as a day-time studio couch. 


Delicious Southern-American 
cooking is featured in 
the Restaurant 


Breakfast, 35¢ 


HOTEL 


DIXIE 


42nd-43rd Sts., West of B’way 
NEW YORK CITY 


Lunch, 50¢ _— Dinner, $1 
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Your visit to New York will be much 
more pleasant if you stay at Hotel 
Times Square, in the center of 
everything — theatres, shops, and 
all points of interest. You'll have 
more money to spend, too, for 
rates are remarkably low. R.C.A. 
Radios in every room. 


From $2.50 Single, $4 to $5 Double 
Write for Special Vacation Tours of New York, N. Y. 


HOTEL TIMES SQUARE 


43rd Street, West of Broadway 
~~... ae 

















SHARPSVILLE, 
district in Mercer County, board of 
education announces a general 10% 
pay increase to all employees making a 
total of 20% in the last three years. 
This district pays all employees on the 


twelve-month basis and uses a twenty- | J 
absence plan with five | | 
days per school year. Harry E. PEBLYy | 


day cumulative 


is supervising principal. 

LAMAR TOWNSHIP, Clinton ‘County, 
on March 16, voted 94% strong in 
favor of a $32,000 bond issue for a 
consolidated school building. A ‘ten- 
room one-story stone or brick building 
and gymnasium and auditorium will be 
erected. All of the pupils in the district 
will be transported by bus to the con- 
solidated school. The proposed new 
building will be'a PWA project and 
will cost approximately $54,600. The 
board expects to have the building 
ready for the opening of school next 
fall. N. L. BARTGES is superintendent 
of schools. 


GETTYSBURG HIGH SCHOOL dedi- | 


cated on January 8 a new gymnasium 
and classroom section. The gymnasium, 
measuring 126’9”x72’10”, and the 
classroom addition, measuring 89’ x 61’, 


were erected as a PWA project at a cost | 


of $95,000. The purchase of additional 
furniture increased the cost to $102,000. 
The new classroom section provides 
special rooms for music, art, commer- 


cial, and the sciences. Effective Septem- | 
ber, 1937, the Gettysburg school board | 


will employ only teachers with a bac- 
calaureate degree. One-third of the 
elementary teachers are now college 
graduates—two holding masters’ 
grees. 

PRICEDALE is making‘an addition to 
its high school building. W. H. Cober, 


superintendent, writes that the purpose | 
of the building project is to relieve the | 
crowded condition of the junior-senior | 


high school and to provide room for 


centralizing the eighth grades of the | 
township. The addition will consist of | 
library, commercial | 


five large rooms: 
room, two science rooms, and a manual 
training room. 

THE PITTSBURGH TRAINING SCHOOL 


| for Teachers celebrated its twenty-fifth 


anniversary with a banquet at Hotel 
Schenley on Thursday, April 8. The 
speaker was Carl Sandburg and _ his 
theme was “‘Hyacinths and Biscuits.” 
Other speakers were Ben G. Graham, 
superintendent of Pittsburgh schools; 
Herbert L. Spencer, former principal 
of Frick Training School and at pres- 
ent president of Pennsylvania College 
for Women; and Dana Z. Eckert, prin- 
cipal of Frick at the present time. 
There were six hundred alumnae pres- 
ent. Honor was paid to Harriet Car- 
ter, Lucy Piper, and Jessica Childs who 
had served on the faculty the twenty- 
five years of the school’s existence. 
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ano New [ed) Lodge HIGHway 


NOW OPENED TO NORTHERN PACIFIC TRAVELERS 


Visit Yellowstone this year and be 
among the first to experience the 
tremendous thrill of this new 
Northern Pacific Railway trip 


through the new Gateway and on 


into the Park over the astounding 
Red Lodge HIGHway... 


| on top of the Rockies for many 


literally 


miles at an elevation of over 
10,000 feet. Nothing like it in 
A pictorial booklet is 


America. 
yours for the asking. Just 


mail the coupon. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





E. E. Nelson, 
386 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
: Please send me booklet on Red Lodge Gateway to 


Yellowstone. 


Name 





Addres. 
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OWHERE else in the world can you 

find a foreign land that’s so much a 
neighbor as Canada. A friendly welcome 
awaits you in the historic Land of Evange- 
line—old world Quebec—the sparkling 
lakelands of Ontario—and at Jasper Na- 
tional Park in the glorious Canadian 
Rockies. = 
Whether you participate in outdoor 
activities, golf, riding, tennis, canoeing, 
swimming, fishing, or merely watch 
others play, you'll enjoy every minute as 
guest of hospitable Canadian National 
Railways. Rates with meals at Canadian 
National’s luxurious and delightful Jas- 
per Park Lodge are from $7.00 per day. 
Learn about Canadian National’s 
friendly resorts for your favorite pastime 
in the ideal settings of Canada’s varied 


scenery. 
Low rail fares. Air-conditioned equipment from Mon- 
treal, Toronto, St. Paul, to Jasper and Vancouver. 
* For new Jasper National Park book- 
let or information, call or write 
local Canadian National Office. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
1500 Chestnut Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 355 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 673 Fifth Avenue 
CANADIAN NATIONAL 
TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
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CRAFTON HIGH SCHOOL had a guitd- 
ance clinic sponsored by the National 
Honor Society, the Crafton PTA, and 
the Education Department of the 
Woman’s Club on March 18. On the 
program, held in the evening in the 
high school auditorium, were speakers 
on the various vocations and profes- 
sions. Each was limited to five min- 
utes. 


RENOVO has a fine new gymnasium, 
125 feet long and 60 feet wide. It 
is of brick and tile. The gym can con- 
tain two cross courts, or one playing 
floor when the folding gym-stand 
bleachers are down. Renovo has also 
completely renovated its home eco- 
nomics department, and is planning to 
add an industrial arts department. 

UrsINUS COLLEGE faculty and ad- 
ministrative officers will benefit from 
a retirement plan according to an an- 
nouncement by President Norman E. 
McClure. The plan, adopted by the 
board of directors and accepted by the 
faculty, provides that any member of 
the faculty may, because of age or ill 
health, request lighter duties with a 
corresponditig adjustment of salary and 
with retention of rank. All, upon 
reaching the age of 62, may be retired 
at the option of either the individual 
or of the administration with no du- 
ties, with emeritus rank and with re- 
tirement annuity. 

THE 500,000 school children of 
London learned in April that they will 
choose 40,000 of their number by vote 
to see the Coronation procession from 
great grandstands along the Thames 
Embankment. From towns near Lon- 
don 8,000 school children will be 
brought and as the grandstands will 
be uncovered appeals were launched 
last week for gifts of child-size rain- 
coats to add to His Majesty’s Govern- 
nent’s revolving store. These number 
some 500 today, are loaned free to 
London children too poor to show up 
on such occasions in the raincoats all 
school children in the capital are always 
asked to wear at Royal functions.— 
Time. 

RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS for study at 
the University of Oxford, to the num- 
ber of 32, will be awarded this year 
in the United States. Upon recom- 
mendation by his college, a prospective 
candidate may apply in his State or in 
the state in which he has received 
least two years of his college education. 
A candidate to be eligible must be a 
male citizen of the United States, 
19 to 25 and unmarried, and must have 
completed at least his sophomore year 
by the time of application. Applica- 
tion must be in the hands of the secre- 
tary of the State Committee, John V. 
Lovitt, Philadelphia, not later than 
November 6, 1937. 
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Rock 
The Island 


‘FOUR’ 


CASTS 
YOUR MOST 


oF 
vatalion 


Fo U spiring National 


Parks ... Carlsbad Caverns, 
Yosemite, Yellowstone and 
Rocky Mountain... all 
in one grand circle of the 
scenic West! 


Out via the incomparable 
Golden State Route to 


CALIFORNIA 


Three fast air-conditioned trains 
from Chicago daily. ..the all- 
Pullman Golden State Limited ... 
de luxe Chair-Tourist Car Califor- 
nian, stewardess-nurse service, 
economy meals, special car for 
women... the Apache, catering to 
all classes of travel. 

Through Golden State Route service 
alsofrom Minneapolis-St. Paul, Des 
Moines, St. Louis and Memphis. 
Back through the mountain gran- 
deur of 


COLORAD 


Return via San Francisco, Salt Lake 
City and the air-conditioned Rocky 
Mountain Limited from Denver or 
Colorado Springs. 

Or go out through Colorado; back 
via the Golden State Route. 

Very low fares that will permit an 
unusual outing this summer. Ask 
about low cost all-expense tours to 
Colorado, Yellowstone, California 
or the Pacific Northwest. 


-——— MAIL THIS COUPON aaa 
NCOLN BU HER, D. 

1204 hor ailadeiphia vieuct ‘Biae. 

Fblisde ree Phone Pennypacker 2038 of | 


fiz? Gu Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 
Phone Atlantic 5673 | 
Please quote fares and forward printed matter 
on ( the Southwest and California [ Colorado | 
0 All-Expense Tours. (Check booklets desired.) | 
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“VIKING” 












tte 


Your own choice of time, price, itinerary. 
Sail with the best traditions of Atlantic 
seamanship, the highest standards of 
modern luxury. “Viking” North Country 
cruises retrace Leif Ericsson’s course... 
the first trans-Atlantic voyage. 


Kungsholm 


42 DAYS + NORTH CAPE, RUSSIA 


June 30 from New York—Iceland and the 
Midnight Sun, North Cape and Norway’s 
fjords, ancient Visby, Estonia, Russia, 
Finland, Sweden, Denmark; min. $4) 


Gripsholm 


34 DAYS + SCANDINAVIA, RUSSIA 


July 24 from New York—Norway’s fjords; 
glamorous Sweden; ancient Visby on the 


Isle of Gotland; historic Den- $395 


mark; Finland, Russia... min. 


Or Plan Your Own Trip 
FOR A HOLIDAY IN VIKING LAND 


Spend your vacation in Scandinavia! The 
longer the better, but even if you have 
only 21 days our regular sailings will give 
you a delightful holiday. Favorable ex- 
change, courteous friendliness, generous 
values, safety on land and sea, breath- 
taking beauty—all combine for a life-long 
memory of delight! Let us help you ar- 
range a Viking trip. No obligation. 


Information at any Travel Agent,or 


SWEDISH 


AMERICAN 


636 FIFTH AVE. & 4 WEST Sist St. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 
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ENJOY NEW YORK— 
INEXPENSIVELY! 


Fine Room With Bath: 
$2.50 to $4 Single-$3 to $6 Double 
Famous Table d’Hote Restaurants 
LUNCHEON 50c to 75c 
DINNER - 75c to $1.50 
Finest, freshest Sea Food 
ALL EXPENSE RATE—3 days, 2 nights 
IN NEW YORK — $11 person, double 
room, bath; $13 person, single room, bath, 
including meals and entertainment. 


Adjacent Radio City - Conservative Clientele 


HOTEL BRISTOL 





129 West 48th St. New York 
T. Elliott Tolson. Pres. J. E. Bath, Mgr. 

















THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE of | 
teachers of the higher schools in Phila- | 
delphia was held April 10 in the Cen- | 
tral High School. Many departmental 
conferences convened at 9:00 a. m. for | 
a two-hour session. At 11:00 a. m. | 
Herbert M. Bruner, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, addressed the 
general session on ‘Shall We Discuss | 
Modern Social and Economic Problems 
in Our High Schools?” | 

THREE NEW APPOINTMENTS have 
been made in the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction: CHARLES J. DUTTON 
of Erie as historian in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Commission; STEPHANIE O. 
HUuSEK as assistant archivist in the State 
Library and Museum, a promotion from 
reference assistant; and DoroTtHy H. 
PECK of Scranton as home economics 
education adviser for Lackawanna 
County. 

CHEYNEY State Teachers College is 
celebrating a century of service this 
year. Founded in 1837, Cheyney has 
six red letter dates on its Centennial 
calendar: Alumni Day, May 29; Bac- 
calaureate, May 30; Commencement, 
May 31; Society of Friends’ Day, Octo- 
ber 14; Symposium Day—Negro Edu- 
cation in' the North, October 15; 
Cheyney Day—State and Nation, Octo- 
ber 16. LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, a 
Harvard University graduate, is presi- 
dent of the college. 

SAFE DrivING and safe walking 
habits are being taught freshmen of 
Abington High School as a part of the 
freshman A civics course. E. C. Liss- 
FELT, C. E. SOHL, and R. C. RITCHIE, 
instructors in civics, are devoting one 
period a week for twelve weeks to 
various phases of highway safety. The 
Keystone Automobile Club of Philadel- 
phia, which is sponsoring the course, 
supplies books, posters, and other 
material. J. Alfred Anglada, assistant 
director of the public safety department 
of the club, cooperates with the teach- 


ers in putting across this activity which | 


has for its purpose the safety education 
of the high school driver and the high 
school pedestrian. 

IN KEEPING with the axiom that 
travel not only broadens education, but 
also is an education in itself, the Rock 
Island Lines have this year arranged a 
series of ‘‘Four Star,” all-expense, sum- 
mer vacation tours out of Chicago, cov- 
ering Carlsbad Caverns, Yosemite, 
Yellowstone, and Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Parks, ‘all including California. 
Tours are so arranged that the traveler 
may go over one route and return by 
another, and may thus make a grand 
circle of the scenic West. Unusually 
low rail fares this year, with air- 
conditioned cars, presage a heavy travel 
in comfort and economy to 'these vaca- 
tion lands. 
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AND of mystery —rug- 

ged fjords — Northern 
Lights — icebergs — Eskimo 
and Indian life. Visit also mag- 
nificent Newfoundland, roman- 
/ tic Gaspe, historic Gulf lands. 
The Golden North and old 
French Canada in one unique 
holiday cruise! 


See it all in ocean liner com- 
fort — luxurious ships — merry 
shipboard life — cool, sunny 
weather — famous French cui- 
sine and service. A vacation 
you'll never forget! 
e 

11-1214 Days — $135 up 
from Montreal 


Ask also about Clarke 
“Vagabond Cruises’’ 
See Your Travel 
Agent or write 
CLARKE 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 
Dominion Square Bldg., 
Montreal 
655 Filth Avenue, 
New York 


The Palatial 
**NORTH STAR" 


The Luxurious 
“NEW NORTHLAND" 


= 
= 


C TARKE 


eamship 
Co~ {Limited 





Your Western Travel Opportunity 
SEE ALL THE WEST and— 


CALIFORNIA 


Join the Annual Party on the 


WESTERN WONDERLANDS TOUR 
July 10—FAST DAYLIGHT TRAINS— 40 Days 
rite for folder from the organizer 
RIDGEWAY TOURS 
Christian H. Shenk, Mer. Lancaster , Pa. 








SEASHORE CAMP 


Forty-ninth and Central Avenue, Ocean 
City, N. J—25 Boys and 25 Girls. Ages 4-14. 
Selected clientele. $130 for 10 weeks. Best 
Food. Teachers in charge. Doctor and Nurse. 
Barnet E. Shear, M. S. in Ed. 3136 West 
Arizona St. Phila., Pa. 
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RIGHTFULLY ON 
TOP OF THE WORLD 


Che Reflection of Is Beauty 
Encircles the Globe 
NOW WITH THE DEVALUATION OF 
THE FRANC THE DOLLAR BUYS 42% 
MORE IN SWITZERLAND. TRUE COUR- 
TESY AND HOSPITALITY AS ALWAYS. 
RAILROAD FARES HAVE BEEN 
REDUCED UP TO 45% 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE IN YOUR ITINERARY: 
Lugano-Locarno, St. Gothard, Lucerne and its Lake 
District, Zurich, Loetschberg, Bernese Oberland, In- 


terlaken, Jungfraujoch, Berne, Thun, Gstaad, Mon- 
treux, Zermatt-Gornergrat, Furka-Oberalp, Geneva 


NO VISAS—NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Ask your travel agent or write for Packet ST-1. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


475 FIFTH AVFNUE NEW YORK CITY 





TRAVEL IN 


Oy ae ee | 


The Open Road takes you behind the scenes. 
Ten years’ experience —l ong-stonding connec- 


cc tions with Intourist end cther Soviet insti- 
go tutions—Indeperdent rcerresertation in 


f +} Moscow. 
UX THE OPEN R 
. WEST i a oe oe | R 
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SEE! EUROPE 


Group sailing July 7. SS. EUROPA. Conducted 
throughout, excellent itinerary, fine accommodations 
e 


Write for folder from the organizer 


TOURS 


Lancaster, Pa. 


RIDGEWAY 


Christian H. Shenk, Mgr 











| ing Jamestown, 
| Yorktown, is generally regarded as the 
| most historic area in America. 
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History Lives in Old Virginia 
J. STUART WHITE 

Virginia Commission on Conservation 
and Development 


give the teacher a proper perspec- 
tive of history, government, civics, and 
allied subjects. The good teacher per- 
sonalizes the information of the text 
with experiences gained through visits 
to the homes of the great and to insti- 
tutions and battle sites so closely iden- 
| tified with great movements in our 
| national life. 
| The places of major historic interest 
in Virginia are preserved, and they 
unite with the Shenandoah National 
Park with its wonderful Skyline Drive, 
the six state ‘parks, natural wonders, 
and seashore resorts to make the Old 
Dominion an attractive and profitable 
vacationland for the teacher. 
The Colonial National Park, embrac- 
Williamsburg, and 





Jamestown is the site of the first per- 


| manent English settlement in America. 
law-making | 


The first representative, 
body in the new world, the forerunner 
of our great system of representative 
government, met in the old church at 
Jamestown. The foundations are still 
used as the base for the present restored 
church. 

Williamsburg is one of America’s 
most unique cities, having been restored 


to its Colonial setting through the gen- | 


erosity of John D.° Rockefeller, Jr. 
Millions have been spent in painstaking 


study and research so this city might | 


have its appearance in Colonial days 
when it was the political, social, and 
educational center. The Governor’s 
Palace, the Capitol, Raleigh Tavern, 
and Old Bruton Parish Church are but 
a few of the highly interesting restored 
buildings. In Williamsburg, too, is the 
College of William and Mary, second 
oldest institution of higher learning in 
the nation. 


Yorktown is the Revolution’s sur- 


| render grounds, and has the Nelson 


house, where the terms of surrender 
were drafted and signed, the first cus- 
tcm’s house and restored fortifications. 

Richmond, capital of the State, has 
St. John’s Church, where Patrick Henry 
delivered his eloquent speech which 
did much to rally Virginians to partici- 
pate in the American Revolution. The 
State Capitol, the White House of the 
Confederacy, the John Marshall House, 
Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, Confederate 
Memorial Institute, are some of the his- 
toric spots in this city. 


Monticello, mountain-top home of | 


Thomas Jefferson, is located just out- 
side of Charlottesville, and ‘nearby is 


[persicae are not sufficient to | 
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 Tllustrate It 


| with 
PICTUROLS 


Important facts of 
biology. chemistry, geo- 
graphy and other subjects 
which are difficult to ex- 
plain orally, are easy to 
understand when _ illus- 
trated with PicTuROLS. 


Each PicTuROL is a strip 
of 35 mm. film, bearing a 
series of still pictures. 
When projected onto a 
screen by the inexpensive 
S. V. E. PROJECTOR, the 
pictures can be seen by the 
entire class. The S. V. E. 
catalog, containing the 
world’s largest listing of 
Filmslides, and a money- 
saving Special Offer 
Folder, sent on request. 








S.V.E. Picturol Projector Model F 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL HANDBOOK 
By Ellsworth C. Dent 
Revised to date and fully illustrated. 
Cloth $1.75. Paper $1.25. Postpaid. 
Order Now! 


Society For VisuAL EDUCATION, INC. 
WY terse Producers and Distributors of Visual Ads 
327 SOUTH LASALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 














SCHOOL MEN! 


Unusual Opportunity for 
Exclusive School Agency 


Write for details 
GEO. L. SHUMAN & CO. 
551 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Ashlawn, a home of James Monroe. 
The University of Virginia, in Char- 
lottesville, which Jefferson founded, 
has many historic associations. The city 
of Staunton has the birthplace of 





| Woodrow Wilson, while Lexington 1s 


the site of Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, named for the first president 
who helped to found it, and for Gen- 
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Restor 





Colonial Williamsburg 


VIRGINIA 


SEE a whole town restored as it was two 
hundred years ago—the ancient city of 
Williamsburg. Colonial America come to 
life! A few miles away, Jamestown and 
Yorktown. Scenes of dramatic and stirring 
events in American History all over Vir- 
ginia. Richmond, Fredericksburg and 
Petersburg, with their Battlefield Parks, 
historic buildings and beautiful monuments. 
Mount Vernon... Monticello, at Charlot- 
tesville . . . Stratford, the ancestral home 
of the Lees . . . Wakefield, Washington’s 
birthplace... Kenmore, home of Washing- 
ton’s sister . . . The Manse, birthplace of 
Woodrow Wilson, in Staunton. Hundreds 





of other fascinating historic places ! 








Seashore and 
_ Mountains Too ! 


Finest ocean bathing 
and a mountain won- 
derland including the 
world-famous Natural 
Wonders and Skyline 
Drive, the ‘roadway 
through the heavens.” 


Write for free 
lit terature, 


State Commission on 
Conservation and Development 
Dept. 2, Richmond, Virginia 


ravel Motion Pictures on V irginia also available 
Inquire of above 
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eral R. E. Lee, who once served as its 
president. In Lexington also is the 
Virginia Military Institute, “The West 
Point of the South,” founded nearly a 
century ago. The Institute has an in- 
teresting museum of relics. 
Fredericksburg, called “the nation’s 
most historic city,” has several homes 
associated with the family of George 
Washington. Wakefield in Westmore- 
land County has the restored birthplace 


of George Washington, while in the | 
same county is Stratford, sturdy home | 


of the Lee family and the birthplace of 
General R. E. Lee. 
Mount Vernon, 
Potomac River, 
of George Washington. 
The National Park Service has pre- 
served four national battlefield parks 


near Richmond, Fredericksburg, Peters- | 


burg, and Yorktown. 


EIGHT ACADEMIC fellowships “to en- 
courage more promising students in re- 
search work in the field of chemistry” 
will be awarded by the E. I. DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. These fellowships bring to 
twenty-four the number annually 
awarded by the company. Six post- 
doctorate awards carry $2,000 each an- 
nually and eighteen post-graduate fel- 


lowships are valued at $750 each. Two | 


Pennsylvania schools, the University of 


Pennsylvania and Pennsylvania State | 
College, are among the ones in which 


the work may be carried on. 


Necrology 

















AMELIA M. SNYDER 


Mrs. AMELIA SNYDER of Turbot- 
ville, who taught for many years in 
Lewis Township and other districts of 
Northumberland County, died last 
summer. 


LouIsE EATON DECKER, a teacher of 


| music in the Clearfield borough schools, 


died January 5 after an illness of sev- 
eral weeks. Before coming to Clear- 
field, Miss Decker had been a teacher 
in Elyria, Ohio. 

O. H. CANNON, a teacher in the 
Allegheny Vocational School of Pitts- 
burgh for seven years, died suddenly 
on March 24. 


overlooking _ the | 
is the beautiful home | 









Each region described here is an 
outstanding wonderland. All are 
served by North Western’s famous 
air-conditioned trains. You can go 
one way and return another with- 


out additional cost. Write for 


details today. 


BLACK HILLS of South Dakota 


Romantic, interesting mountain vacation- 
land nearest home. Beautiful scenery. 
Mighty Mount Rushmore. Riding, hiking, 
fishing. Economical hotel and lodge accom- 
modations. Round trip rail fare $2330 
from Chicago aslowas. . 


Also Money-Saving All- Res Tours 


CALIFORNIA America’s most 


glamorous vacation state. Mountains, 
movieland, old Missions, tropical flowers 
beaches, Yosemite, exotic Chinatown, and 
the new 8-mile San Francisco bridge. 
Round trip rail fare haps ssaad $5735 
cago as low as . 


YELLOWSTONE Nature's greatest 


wonder show. Geysers, colored pools, 
po ar; Pag ptanae and wee 34 wild 
animal life. Round trip rail fare 5 
from Chicago as low as . 46°: 


ZION - BRYCE - GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS spectacular. 


Scenic. Vast forests. Gorgeous colorings. 
Awe-inspiring heights and depths. Round 
trip rail fare Chicago to Lund, 25 
Utah (the gateway) aslow as . ry 


COLORADO Find renewed vigor in 


| the shadow of the “Rockies.” Beautiful 

lakes and forests, delightful climate. Only 
| overnight from Chicago. memes 1$9750 
| trip rail fareaslowas. . ° 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST rea 


| forests, silvery falls, garden-like cities, 
| mysterious Crater Lake, sublime Mt. 
| ; Rainier. Magnificent Columbia River 
Gorge. Round trip rail fare ° $6735 

. e 


| from Chicago aslowas . 


NORTH WOODS OF wisconsin, 
UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA Pine 
forests, sparkling lakes. A favorite sum- 
mer playground only a few hours from 
Chicago. Resorts to suitall purses. - $390 
Round trip rail fareaslowas . 


CANADIAN ROCKI ES Far- 


famed scenic Banff and Lake Louise. Van- 
| couver, Victoria. See them en route going 
or returning on your trip to the Pacific 
Coast at no extra rail fare. 


ALAS KA Picturesque land of north- 


ern lights and midnight suns. A delightful 
cruise from Seattle or Vancouver. 


age 


Ask about our economical, carefree 
Escorted All-Expense Tours 


Apply to nearest C. & N. W. Ry. 
representative or mail coupon 


» NorTHWestern 








RAILWAY 
SUL 400 FU RY Z 72-271) 2277 oe 





R. THOMSON, Passenger Traffic Mer. ! 
| Chicago & North Western Ry. | 
| 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Illinois | 
| Please send me information about vacations in | 
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BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 


Twentieth Consecutive Year Under Same Managment 
711-12-13 Witherspoon Bldg., Juniper and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa. Pennypacker 1223 
Careful, Discriminating Service for School Officials Seeking 
Teachers and Teachers Seeking Advancement 











C. H. GORDINIER, MANAGER 
Candidates carefully selected. 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


“Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


202 WALNUT STREET HARRISBURG, PA. 


No charge to school officials. 


BELL PHONE 2-4256 
Early registration advisable. 











Established 1880 
205 North Seventh Street 


You entrust your legal affairs to a lawyer, your health to a physician. Isn't your 
professional career of sufficient importance to warrant expert 
guidance? Our experience is your safeguard. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor te THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


“ Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies” 


57th Year 
Allentown, Penna. 











633 Witherspoon Bldg. 


Kingsley 1745-1746 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


We need constantly teachers of commercial branches, home economics, 
art, music, and academic teachers with music or athletics. 


Personal conferences encouraged 


E. F. Maloney, Mgr. 











AGNES J. Driver, a former school 
teacher in New Castle and Annville, 
and daughter of Lee L. Driver who 
is chief of consolidation and transpor- 
tation of the State Department of 
Public Instruction, died April 7 fol- 
lowing a short illness. 

REBECCA EAGLESON, a teacher in the 
North Braddock schools for twenty-nine 
years, died December 14, 1936. During 
her early years she taught in the schools 
of Braddock, Rankin, and Wilkins 
Township. Miss Eagleson was a mem- 
ber of the Braddock Township Board 
of Education for 13 years, and its secre- 
tary for 10 years. 

MARGARET G. QUIGG, a teacher in 
the Cook school, Upper St. Clair Town- 
ship, Allegheny County, for eight years, 
died in the Mercy Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
March 19, after a short illness. 

H. Ross SMITH, for the past seven 
years principal of the Overbrook High 
School, Philadelphia, died in March. 

Mary P. DETWILER of Malvern, a 
beneficiary of the PSEA Welfare Fund, 
died March 27. 

Mrs. Litty B. DENNISTON of Clar- 
endon, a beneficiary of the PSEA Wel- 
fare Fund, died March 24. 

LUCILLE MARBURGER, a teacher in 
the schools of Evans City, ‘died in 
March following a six weeks’ illness. 

ROBERT C. PAGE, president of the 
North East Joint High School board of 
education, died at his home in North 
East on March 2. Mr. Page had served 
on the North East board for six years. 








GEORGE E. VORBACH 


GEORGE E. VORBACH, coach and 
athletic director in Mechanicsburg High 
School, died March 26. 

Mary M. HornBECK, a teacher of 
health education in Donora schools, 
died March 10. 


KATE IRENE JOHNSON, for the past 
forty-six years a teacher in the elemen- 
tary schools of Easton, died March 24, 
after a two-day illness. Miss Johnson 
had planned to spend her Easter va- 
cation in the Carolinas and to retire 
at the end of this school year. 


Calendar 


May 3-7—Forty-first Annual Conven- 
tion, National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, Richmond, Virginia 

May 5-8—6l1st Convention, American 
Association of Mental Deficiency, 

Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Seeking a Position? 


Vacancies are increasing, especially in 

elementary grades, Home Economics, In. 

dustrial Arts, Commerce, Science, and 

Mathematics. We have filled positions on 

three continents. Thirteenth year. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 

William K. Yocum, Manager 

516 N. Charles Street Baitimore, Md. 














NATION -WIDE TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Successor to the National Teachers Agency) 
Room 327, Perry Bldg., 1530 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Twenty years of dependable service to Ad- 
ministrators and Teachers. Demand for 
Teachers of Industrial Art, Music and Com- 
mercial increasing. Register now for promo- 
tion. Have vacancies for inexperienced teach- 


ers. 
Call, write or telephone Rittenhouse 6223 





May 7—Pennsylvania Home Economics 
Assn., Pittsburgh 

May 7—Annual State Scholarship Ex. 
aminations, County Seats of Penn- 
sylvania 

May 7-8—20th Annual Meeting, 
American Council of Education, 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

May 13-15—All-State Band, Coatesville 

May 14-15—Commercial Fair, John 
Harris High School, Harrisburg 

May 17-21—22d National Recreation 
Congress, Atlantic City, N. J. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day 

June 24-26—Annual Conference of the 
Pa. Vocational Association, Eagles- 
mere. 

June 27-July 1—National Education 
Association, Detroit, Mich.  All- 
Pennsylvania Lunch, Monday 
noon, June 28, $1, Ladies Lounge, 
Lobby Floor, Detroit-Leland Hotel 

July 27-29—Superintendents’ Confer- 
ence, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College 

August 2-7—World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, Seventh 
World Meeting, Tokyo, Japan 

September 30-October 1—Central Con- 
vention District, Lock Haven 

October 1-2—Pa. State Conference for 
the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, Harrisburg 

October 8—Northwestern Convention 
District, Meadville 

October 14-16—Western Convention 
District, Pittsburgh 

October 15-16—Bucknell Conference 
on Education, Bucknell University, 
Lewisburg 

October 22-23—Eastern 
District, Bethlehem 

October 22—Midwestern Convention 
District, New Castle 

November 7-13—-American Education 
Week 

December 
Association 
more, ‘Md. 

December 27-29—State Convention of 

PSEA, Harrisburg 


Convention 


1-3—American Vocational 
Convention, _ Balti- 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


BROADENS ITS FIELD 


Peruaps you have wondered a little why the 
1937 Ford V-8 offers a choice of two engine 
sizes. The answer is simply that it brings the 
advantages of V-8 ownership within the reach 
of many more people. 

The new 60-horsepower V-8 engine, optional 
in several body types, makes possible a lower 
priced car with lower operating costs. It gives 
good performance—with gasoline mileage so 
high that it creates an entirely new standard of 
economy in modern motor car operation. 


Say you saw it in the 





FOR I937 


The improved 85-horsepower V-8 engine pro- 
vides all the smooth speed and pick-up for which 
Ford cars are famous—with unusually low 
gasoline consumption. 

Two engine sizes. One big car. Brilliantly 
modern in appearance. With all-steel body . 
Easy-Action Safety Brakes . . . and other impor- 
tant improvements in safety, comfort, quiet. Built 
of fine materials, to high precision standards, by 
well-paid workmen ... and deservedly called 
“The Quality Car in the Low-price Field.” 


Pennsylvania School Journal 











STATE « TEACHERS - COLLEGES 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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SUMMER AND POST-SUMMER SESSIONS FOR TEACHERS 


Ample recreational facilities and extensive professional offerings are available at the State 
Teachers Colleges. Experienced instructional staff in each institution—lectures by eminent visit- 
ing educators. Field excursions are planned in connection with many courses. Geographic-field 
trips are offered for credit. 

All courses are accepted by the Department of Public Instruction in meeting certification 
requirements. 








President 









College Special Curricula 




















Bloomsburg .......... Commerce and Atypical Education .......... Francis B. Haas 
ere Industrial Arts and Atypical Education ...... Robert M. Steele 
SY 5445 henncaue Industrial Arts and Home Economics ........ Leslie Pinckney Hill 
PION: -ni'sincn weep ORG eee ee bbs Suck oar eetins Le hae eae Paul G. Chandler 
E. Stroudsburg ....... ry Pe errr es T. T. Allen N 
rere RR R65 660k 6s co aioe ean see Carmon Ross 
ITER 5. Gid. Boe cae Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music ...Samuel Fausold 
ee COE CRETE Library and Art Education ................. Q. A. W. Rohrbach y, 
Lock Haven .......... NN Ee TCT TOL OT CCC Dallas W. Armstrong 
rey Home Economics and Music ................. Joseph F. Noonan 
Millersville ........... Library—Industrial Arts .................... Landis Tanger c 
Shippensburg ........ Cooperdtive Twwatiow «2.20.55 .002eeseesse Albert Lindsay Rowland 
Slippery Rock ........ NS os daca ceneesosaa we Charles S. Miller 
West Chester ......... Health Education and Music ................ Charles S. Swope » 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field, baccalaureate degree cur- 
riculum, provides preparation for State Standard Limited Certificate. 
Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who have completed any one 
of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted, baccalaureate degree curriculum. 
A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high or senior high school fields bac- 
calaureate degree curriculum. 
Degree curricula in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Economics, Industrial Arts, ’ 
Music. 
4 








CATALOGS ON REQUEST e¢ ADDRESS THE PRESIDENT 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 















